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CHRONICLE, 


HE great day of the feast at Portsmouth 
ee T yesterday week was marred by excessively 
bad weather, but the programme—reviewing, 
Alining, dancing—was carried out with spirit and apparent 
success, both then and subsequently. All things, except the 
weather, appear to have gone very well with the visit, and so 
happy was the countenance generally shown by protecting 
powers that, even so far off as Plymouth, H.M.S. Phebe was 
able to take a trial trip with no other casualty than four 
men not very severely burnt. Let us trust that this pro- 
sperity is not fallacious. On Tuesday, however, the sulkiness 
of the weather culminated in a downright storm, which 
—— a hoped-for dance on board the French ships, 
ept many visitors to them and to their English consorts 
-prisoners on board, and confined not a few liberty men from 
Admiral Gervats’s squadron to shore. No serious damage, 
however, was done, and the squadron left Portsmouth for 
France on Wednesday morning, in finer, but still boisterous, 
weather, and with good content on both sides at the 
meeting. But it is not surprising that, when Admiral 
‘Gervais arrived at Cherbourg, he declined a reception, 
alleging that he “ was very tired, and wanted to be quiet.” 


, The contest at Lewisham was decided on 
a Wednesday in a very satisfactory way. Per- 
sons well acquainted with the constituency 
‘had not expected a majority of more than six or seven 
hundred, and there was probably no Tory who would not 
have joyfully compounded for a thousand. But Mr. Penn 
on a large poll beat his opponent by 1,693, nearly tive hun- 
dred more than Lord Lewisuam’s majority of 1885, and only 
four hundred and fifty less than that which, in the full tide 
of the anti-Home Rule movement in 1886, Lord LewisHam 
obtained against a candidate infinitely weaker than Mr. 
Warmincton. The contrast between this result and that of 
the late Tory assault on Walsall is all the more marked that 
in both the seat was held. 


Foreign The remainder of the Manipur sentences were 
and Colonial carried out last week by the deportation of the 
Affairs. yespited princes, and it was formally announced 
that Manipur itself would not be annexed, but a native 
ruler selected for it. It is to be hoped that the selection 
will be well made, and that the little State may relapse 
=o into its natural condition of polo and water 
ec The full text of Lord Cross’s letter to the 
iceroy on the subject was published on Monday, The 
steer of the Bangabasi was continued, It most un- 
ortunately failed, the jury disagreeing; and though the 
case was made a remanet to the next sessions, it is feared 
that a very bad effect has been produced.——Last week 
closed with news of a tremendous and fatal cyclone in 
Martinique, of a serious financial crisis in Portugal, and, 
lastly, of @ bold stroke by the “Congressional” party in 
Chili for Valparaiso, where they collected all their ships 
and landed some ten thousand men, The actual attack 
had not then been made.———Rather stormy proceedings 
were reported from the Brussels Socialist Congress, which 
came to an end at last, having talked nonsense as per 
usual,—-—The principal item of Continental news on 
Monday was a report from Russia of still further in- 
tended measures against foreigners. Putting humani- 
tarian considerations aside, political connoisseurs can only 
be obliged to Russia and the United States for pro- 
viding them with experiments in corpore, let us say, 
externo, of a return to the earlier Japanese system. 
——OUn Monday night news of furious fighting outside 
Valparaiso was received. It was from one source only, and 
unconfirmed, but seemed to make it certain that the in- 


vading “ Congressionals,” supported by their fleet, had, 
after a hard and bloody fight, discomfited the Balmacedists, 
despite the superiority of their number, and had passed 
the Aconcagua river, driving their foes back, but had 
afterwards found the entrenchments of Viiia del Mar 
too hard for them. More news was looked for with interest 
during the earlier and middle days of the week, but did not 
arrive. The only direct telegraphic communication with 
Valparaiso being in the hands of the Balmacedists, it was 
thought, with some reason, that the lack of news at least 
testified to no very decided success on their part; and such 
information as arrived from Lima and Buenos Ayres had 
obviously to be taken with caution. At last, on Thursday even- 
ing, positive assertions were made by the Balmacedists that the 
invading force had been surrounded, defeated, and forced to 
surrender—assertions met by as positive denials from the 
other side, and somewhat curious when it is remembered that 
the decisive battle is said to have taken place two days 
earlier. No satisfactory confirmation orcorrection ofthe news 
had been received up to the time when the Saturday Review 
went to press. Considerable attention has also been 
paid to the alleged carrying of a large sum in silver for 
the Balmacedist party by H.M.S. Zspiégle. Every- 
body knows that ships of war are allowed, in certain 
circumstances, to carry bullion; but it may seem as if 
the act in this case were not quite consistent with holding 
the scales even between the two parties now at issue. That 
the bullion in question was a special guarantee fund, and 
ought not to have been disturbed, is not perhaps a matter 
which concerned the British admiral or captain, being 
one of argument.——A memorial, alleging loss from the 
Behring Sea Agreement, has been forwarded to Lord 
Saispury by Canadian sealers.——In Continental polities 
proper the chief subject of comment has been some remarks 
of the German Emperor's, at Merseburg, to the effect that 
it would not be his fault if peace were not maintained. This 
was a remark natural enough in connexion with the Russo- 
French demonstrations, 


There was less than the usual talk in Ireland 
Ireland. on Sunday last; the chief exception being a 
desperate attempt on the part of Mr. Jomn 
Rocue, M.P., to keep up the fainting spirits of the Novo- 
Tipperarian. The stimulant administered chiefly consisted 
in abridging the hated names of “CtangicarpE” and 
“ Surrn-Barry ” of their “ Lord” and “ Mister,” a proceed- 
ing which, as in the parallel case of schoolboys, appears to 
give a dread and inexplicable pleasure to Imshmen. The 
fight over the body, not of Patroclus, but, a very different 
thing, of the Freeman's Journal, in Dublin on 
Thursday at a shareholders’ meeting. It was not decided 
on that day, but it was shown that the Gaay-Watsu party 
which wishes to enslave the paper to the priests had an 
enormous majority of proxies and a great mincrity of 
persons, 
Mr, Arruur ARNOLD, in a and charac- 
Correspondence. teristically bumptious letter at the end of last 
week, let out part of that truth which, without 
his knowledge, we had just pointed out for him—to wit, that 
the labourers are to be supplied with capital by the country 
to buy land.——In a vast erowd of other correspondence a 
note by Admiral Sir Lamweron Loraine on the espiéglerie 
which so much troubled the City, and a vigorous letter 
from Lord Gruwrnorre on hanging, may be singled out. 
Lord Gaorrnorre is always ing. It is very agreeable 
to break his head when he is opposed to you; almosd as 
much so to see him break the other fellow’s when he is 
on your side, The most important letter of the week is a 
divect bribe from Mr, Gtapstone to the agricultural 
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... he paper of the early days of the British 

Foe ene med Association was one by Mr. Foster Brown 
reviving the old coal scare, but dealing with it 

in a novel fashion by proposing that we should insure 
Prince Posterity against empty scuttles by a sinking fund, 
keeping pace with the shafts sunk and destined to national- 
ize for him all industrial undertakings. The scheme 
is magnificent, but is it politics? Is it not rather a little 
suggestive of the celebrated virgin who’sat down and wept 
to think of the woes of her unborn children? On the 
other hand, Professor Boyp Dawxrys has suggested an 
antidote in that much-talked of continuation of the Belgian 
and French coal-field under the Straits of Dover, which is 
now at last pronounced a workable reality, and divers 
other heirs of the pie-crust Princess have rushed to suggest 
that, if we have no coal we can use oil—and doubtless, also, 
coke, matches, table legs, &c. Mrs. Bisnop, better known 
as Miss Isanetia Brrp, gave an interesting account of her 
sojourn in the Bakhtiari country, a district of South- 
Western Persia, and the Congress, before separating, talked 
about sludge-cakes, electrical parcel exchanges, and that 
most potentially mischievous of hobbies, “ instinctive crimi- 


nality.” 

The decision of the Local Government Board 
Miscellaneous. in the case of the Eastern Fever Hospital, 

which attracted so much attention in the 
spring, was made known this day week, and was very un- 
favourable to the hospital and its management. The 
Incorporated Law Society added itself to the Congress list, 
by meeting at Plymouth.——The gale or storm above re- 
ferred to as having interrupted the festivities of Ports- 
mouth, did a great deal of harm in different parts of the 
country, wrecking ships and flower-shows, creating floods, 
and inflicting the most serious damage on the crops, which 
had up to that time suffered less than they otherwise 
might from the rain in consequence of the absence of wind. 
——Lord Lorne spoke at Bradford against Home Rule on 
Thursday. 


The match between Surrey and Lancashire 
Sport. was left drawn this day week owing to the 
weather ; which also caused Gloucestershire v. 
Middlesex and Notts v. Kent to be not so much unfinished 
as hardly begun. Somerset, on the other hand, were, with- 
out Mr. Woops, able to beat a fair M.C.C. team by six 
wickets. Lancashire and Sussex, first of the counties, 
finished their season of first-class matches on Tuesday, the 
bowling of Motp and Briccs winning the match easily for 
Lancashire. Yorkshire v. Kent and Gloucestershire v. 
Notts were both drawn on Wednesday in consequence of 
the rain, but Middlesex had time decisively, and in one 
innings, to beat Somerset, who, however, had much the 
worst of the luck, as far as the condition of the wicket was 
concerned. All cricket on Thursday was stopped by 
the rain.——The most noteworthy thing in yachting 
during the week was the Torbay Regatta on Tuesday, 
which was sailed out in a full gale. On such occasions the 
yawl rig has a great advantage, and the race is rather to the 
staunch than to the swift. So Lord Desart's yawl Rose of 
Devon beat the Lethe, luckiest of her rig during the season 
hitherto. But the usual group of racing twenties made a 
good fight of it, the Siola yielding hardly to the Dragon. 
The autumn turf season opened with very bad weather at 
York on Tuesday. The chief event, the Prince of Wales’s 
Plate, went to Colonel Norru’s El Diablo, while Lord 
Dvuruaw’s Tinsel took the Zetland Stakes, and Mr. James's 
Charm won the Yorkshire Oaks very well indeed. The 
Ebor Handicap next day was well contested by a good field, 
and well won by Lord Rosstyy’s Buccaneer. On Thursday 
Mr. Hovipswortn’s Orvieto won the Great Yorkshire 
Stakes in the hollowest way from The Hudson, his only 
opponent, and Mr. Leopotp pe Roruscuity’s Galloping 
Queen acted up to her name in the Harewood Handicap. 
Easy wins, indeed, were the rule throughout, the Prince 
of Wales's Plate winner being practically distanced by Mr. 
Joicey’s Therapia in the Gimcrack Stakes. 


The short list of English dukes was shortened 

Obituary. further last week by the death, at the age of 
eighty-eight, of the Duke of CLeveLAnpD, whose 

heir succeeds to the barony of Barnard, but not to the 
dukedom. The late Duke, who represented the names of 
Vane and Powzerr, and by the latter way another 
extinct dukedom, that of Bolton, had been a diplomatist 
and a Member of Parliament in his younger logh, and 
was both a great and a good landlord. The death of 


Mr. Raikes, somewhat suddenly, owing to disease of the 
brain, makes vacant at once one of the most coveted of 
seats in Parliament, that for the University of Cambridge, 
and an office of great importance, though troublesome, 
and peculiarly ex to unpopularity and worrying. 
It also deprives the Government and the Conservative 
party of one of the ablest and most energetic of politi- 
cians who had not yet attained Cabinet rank. Mr. Rakes was 
not universally popular, being a little wanting in tact ; but he 
was a most excellent man of business, an effective speaker, 
a very sound Churchman and politician, and totally free 
from cant.——By a curious coincidence, the death of Oxo 
JumBo has very closely followed that of his inveterate 
antagonist Ja Ja. Whether the chief felt that a world 
without Ja Ja to fight with was not worth living in, it is 
impossible to say; but believers in old wives’ fables (and 
there are worse things to believe in) will be confirmed in 
the theory that long association—whether in love or hate, 
in business or pleasure—twists the threads of life in some 
inexplicable way, so that ATropos cannot sever one with- 
out the other parting soon—Mr. PAvuLsEN was a chess- 
player of note——By General Wuicucortr’s death at the 
age of ninety-seven we have lost almost the last officer who 
fought at Waterloo, Moreover, unlike many, perhaps 
most, Waterloo officers, the General had served right 
through WELLINGTON’s great advance across the Peninsula and 
in all the principal battles and sieges which marked it. 
Canon Carus was one of the very last survivors of the old 
Evangelical party, of which he may almost be said to have 
seen, though not the rise, the flourishing time, the decay, 
and the death. He was personally much respected, was a 
fair scholar and a preacher of merit, though, as was the case 
with most of his party, neither extreme theological erudition 
nor great intellectual power was his forte. 


THE FRENCH SHIPS AT SPITHEAD. 


 ~ formal leave-taking of Admiral Gervais made a 
graceful ending to the visit of the French Squadron. 
On the whole, and in spite of strenuous efforts on the part 
of the weather, its stay in English waters has been a great 
success. The storm of Tuesday night imprisoned many of 
the guests on board the Marengo and the Marceau, and 
even condemned several English officers to spend some 
hours in the steam launches with their feet in puddles of 
salt water. They were worse off than the French liberty 
men who were provided for on board the Duke of Wellington, 
when it was found that they could not be taken off to Spit- 
head. But this and a few other unlucky hitches have not 
been able to spoil the meeting of the Squadrons. If French 
and English are alike not wholly sorry that the feast is 
over, it is because the first have had a surfeit of festivity 
since they entered the Baltic; and the second are now able 
to enjoy the leave which rewards them for the toil of the 
late mancuvres. The speech-making, which has been 
frequent, was not copious, and has been in good taste, and 
we are able to boast that our own Admiral Fisuer has 
shown an apt audacity of compliment most appropriate to the 
circumstances in which he spoke. Admiral Grrvats’s few 
words were as well chosen as was to be expected from a 
gentleman who belongs to a profession which has now two 
representatives inthe Academy. Her Mavsesty’s attentions 
to her guests have been received in a spirit which has no 
doubt filled the breasts of MM. Laur and MiL.evoye with 
gloomy despair. It has been said (and also denied) that the 
French have offered to play us a return match at Cher- 
bourg ; and so we part with the most friendly sentiments. 
Of the French ships, considered in themselves, the most 
permanent recollection which will remain with those who 
saw them is one of extreme ugliness, due partly to their 
fantastic shapes, overburdened with top-hamper, and prickly 
with excrescences, and partly to their colour. This last 
feature is, indeed, extraordinary and memorable. It is to 
be noted that some difliculty has been found by corre- 
spondents in saying what exactly it is. French newspaper- 
men call it grisdtre,and English French grey. In fact, it is 
drab, and the official name of it is toile mouwillée, The 
object of painting, not only the hulls, but the spars, guns, 
boats, and anchors in this tone is to make them, so it is 
said, less visible. Under some conditions this may be its 
effect ; but from whatever point they were seen when 
at Spithead, they appeared distinctly more visible than 
the black hulls, white upper works, and terracotta funnels 
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or spars of the Channel Squadron. Admiral Gervais’s 
uadron is not considered by the French as an example of 
what their fleet would be in war. The Marengo is a vessel 
which ranks, in point of strength, below our own five- 
masters, which are now “obsolete.” The Furiewx is a 
coast defence ship of a class which the French have found 
by experiment to be unfitted for work at sea. She carries a 
heavy armament, but is so built up that she would be a 
most excellent target; and though powerfully plated in 
parts is vulnerable in others. The Marceau is a sea-going 
vessel much younger than the Marengo, which, by the way, 
is of wood, armour-plated, and was launched in ’87. She 
is considered as a complete example of a modern battle- 
ship. She is certainly a monument of ingenuity of a 
sort which is very common in all navies in these days. 
The two main features of the vessel are her thick 
armour—18 inches on the water-line—and the unpro- 
tected position of her armament. Her guns, whether in 
her turrets or her central battery, are so placed that they 
could be overpowered and made incapable of working even 
if her belt were untouched. The engineers who designed 
her apparently fixed their attention alone on the danger of 
sinking, and forgot that a vessel may be rendered unable 
to fight or fly either, though still capable of floating. This 
kind of oversight is not confined to the French navy, and 
haps is not so much an oversight as an inevitable defect 
in times when guns have got so completely the better of 
plates. Still the fact remains that the powerful protection 
of the Marceau on the water line leaves her still liable to 
be riddled in the batteries by very moderate ordnance, and 
her great guns interfere with her small. In short the 
attempt to make her powerful for offence and defence has 
still left her vulnerable. The builders of the Marceau may 
ask in reply of what great modern warship as much may 
not be said; and we do not know what retort could 
be made to them. The most extraordinary in appearance 
of the French ships is the Surcouf, which has been described 
as a long covered passage with pepper castor turrets built 
on a gigantic cigar. She is a cruiser, and is said to be very 
quick, but she looks, when her height and the weight she 
carries on her deck are considered, as if she must roll 
abominably. The two torpedo boats are pretty craft of their 
kind, but it was probably well for them that they were in 
the dockyard, and not at Spithead last Tuesday night. It 
is an ironical comment on the value of modern ships with 
their armoured belts and machine guns, that if the weather 
had been half as rough on Wednesday as it was during the 
night before, Admiral Gervais would hardly have cared to 
take several of his ships to sea with him. 


AT VALPARAISO, 


ERY seldom has it been so difficult to make certain of 

the past and so impossible to anticipate the future as 

in regard to the fighting which has been going on round 
Valparaiso for the last week. Its earlier history seems to be 
tolerably certain in general outline. The Congressionalists, 
finding that the mere possession of the Northern provinces 
brought them no nearer to final success, and perhaps also 
wishing to anticipate the arrival of the two new Almirantes, 
which might deprive them of their naval supremacy, put 
from eight to ten thousand men on board all the ships 
they could muster, and made for Quintero Bay, some miles 
north of Valparaiso. The original programme seems to have 
been that the ships should attack the town while the 
landed troops engaged the Balmacedist army. But the 
Congressional fleet is not of the newest, and the Valparaiso 
forts are heavily armed ; so the fleet confined itself to pro- 
tecting the flank of the invaders. In the first action, at the 
passage of the Aconcagua river, this help appears to have 
been most effective, and the Balmacedists were heavily 
beaten. But they retreated on the lines of Viiia del Mar, 
a little north of the city itself; and here it would seem, 
though it is mostly guesswork, the tables were to some 
extent turned. The fire of the ships was no longer avail- 
able to help; the attacking party were too weak in 
numbers to “divide and circumvent,” and the attempt to 
rush entrenchments manned by steady troops, armed with 
weapons of precision, has seldom succeeded in recent war. 
But this negative conclusion was all that could be posi- 
tively reached so late as Thursday afternoon, All the later 
telegrams were wildly confusing. On the one hand 
Batmacepa was said to be calling in reinforcements, to 


have increased his army to twenty thousand men, and to 
be meditating a counter attack on his enemies ; on the other 
hand, those enemies were said to be about to strike a final 
blow at him, or (so utterly loose was the thing) to have 
fetched a compass round Valparaiso, to be on the way to 
attack Santiago the capital, &c., &c. Finally, on Thursday 
afternoon a round assertion by the Balmacedists—who 
appear to be masters of the direct telegraphic communica- 
tion—that the invaders had been defeated and compelled 
to surrender on Tuesday, was met, on the other side, by 
an equally round assertion of fresh fighting with favourable 
results to the “ Congressionals” on Wednesday. 

We are in the worse position for judging between these 
contradictory assertions, that even the earlier accounts 
of the war, and of the insurrection, have been exceed- 
ingly meagre and grudging. If, as has been confidently 
asserted, Batmacepa has been terrorizing Santiago and 
all other places under his rule, it is difficult to suppose 
that the presence of a large, a well-armed, and a vic- 
torious, if only half-victorious, army of deliverers would 
not provoke some movement. The more the Dictator 
strengthens himself at the seaport, the more must he denude 
the capital. But then, as is very well known, we are assured 
on the other side that Sefior Batmacepa is the mildest man- 
nered man thatever—let ussay that ever regarded his enemies 
from the point of view of a South American Dictator— 
that they all love him in Santiago, and indeed in Chili, except 
a sort of half-foreign oligarchs who have got up an insur- 
rection, Prrr-et-Conourc-like, with their accursed gold. 
As to which, all that can be said is that the said oligarchs 
are evidently neither afraid to play the great game nor un- 
able to get men to back them in playing it. Their descent 
at Quintero is one of the boldest things of recent warfare, 
and deserved to succeed. It is true, there is a nasty 
churlish maxim, based upon no little warranty of military 
scripture, to the effect that if attempts like this do not 
succeed out of hand, or very shortly, they are but too likely 
not to succeed at all. But unless General pet Canto has 
already surrendered, or unless he has allowed his re- 
treat to his ships to be cut off (which the Balmacedist 
account asserts), he ought at worst to be able to save 
his army, while another Balmacedist defeat would certainly 
put Valparaiso, and possibly all Chili, at the insurgents 
feet. In which case his Excellency Sefior Baumacepa Is 
exceedingly likely to have to learn the lesson he has taught 
to many—how to look down the muzzles of a file of rifles. 
If, on the other hand, the accounts of his own partisans 
are correct, he will be able to exercise his teaching on a 
probably rather hideous scale. 


THE LONGFORD HOLBEIN 


Ww* have now for some years been able to point with 

just pride to our National Gallery as being, for the 
purposes for which such an institution exists, the finest in 
Europe. It contains examples of the greatest number of 
different artists. Every picture has been selected on its 
merits, There is no accumulation of rubbish. The fact of 
a picture appearing on the wall is in itself proof that it is 
worth looking at. Only two blanks appeared till lately in 
the list of great artists represented. We had no ALBERT 
Diner, and only a Hotpen on loan. Now, though we are 
still without a Diirer, we have a Hoey, and a good one. 
As to Diner, two things are to be said. Pictures of his are 
exceedingly rare, and very seldom good. His painting was 
not equal to his engraving. But the Horzevy had latterly 
become a necessity. ‘To have the finest gallery in the world 
and not to have a picture by the man whom most of us 
look back to as the founder of English portraiture was an 
anomaly. True, Hoisern was an importation. He was 
not an Englishman. And there was an English school of 
art before his time, one which lasted after him. Neverthe- 
less, in a representative English gallery a HoLBEin was in- 
dispensable, and now we may congratulate ourselves on the 
possession, not only of a picture by the great master, but of 
one of the best examples of his skill. So much we knew 
when we first saw “ ‘The Ambassadors”; but no one could 
have suspected that, under the heavy brown shadows of the 
background, there lurked a wealth and harmony of colour 
worthy of Van Eyck himself—a richness and finish of 
detail such as we may safely assert has never been excelled 
in any other picture, either by this or another master. 


This has come out in the process of cleaning, to which some 
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of us looked with certain feelings of alarm. But the old 
days of cleaning at the National Gallery are over. We need 
have had nomisgivings. Care and skill havecombined to clear 
up what was dark, and to bring out in its proper place what 
was light. We see now, not the harmony only of which we 
have spoken, but also a rare example of keeping, a quality 
which in its unregenerate days had disappeared from the 
picture. The clearing away of the darkness of old varnish 
in the corners has brought new features to light, the 
principal of which is a silver crucifix above the head of the 
principal figure. The pattern of the hangings, too, comes 
well out, and some of the writing in thechoir book, which 
last, by the way, has given rise toa curious surmise. It 
seems that the Veni Creator hymn visible on a page has 
been taken as proof that “The Ambassadors” were not 
Protestants. But Mr. Brown Borruwick, in a letter to 
the Times, points out very justly that this has always been a 
Protestant hymn, and he records an occasion on which, in 
1519, it was sung by the assembly of German reformers at 
Leipsic. The words Protestant and Romanist had not, how- 
ever, come into their modern use at the time. It would be as 
wrong to call Erasmus a Protestant as his friend Sir Tuomas 
More. One thing the cleaning has not done for us. It has 
given us no further clue to the identity of the two figures. 
Mr. Water Money, under the impression apparently that 
the richly dressed figure wears the Order of the Garter, would 
call him Jonn Baptist CastTIGLIoNE, the ambassador from 
the Duke of Ursrxo to Henry VIII. But the gentleman 
in the picture wears the French Order of St. Micwaet, not 
the Garter. CasticLione died in 1529, which is too early 
for the date of this picture. Hopery was back in England 
in 1530, and “ The Ambassadors ” is dated three years later. 
This disposes of Mr. Money's theory. We must find some 
one who was a Knight of St. Micnart, who was born in 
1504, and who was alive in 1533. On the whole, the Wyatt 
and Le.anp theory still holds the field. We have not seen 
the name of Lord Movuntsoy mentioned, yet in some 
respects his age and his employments in France may fit the 
exigencies of the case. However, the fact remains that the 
National Gallery now possesses a picture by HoLBern which 
is second to no other, and that people who only saw it 
before it was cleaned have no idea of its transcendent 
merits. 


CANADIAN SCANDALS. 


a is not only the fact that they are still the subject of a 
more or less judicial inquiry which makes the Cana- 
dian scandals a somewhat ticklish subject to handle. They 
are decidedly confused, and, as reported here, rather hard 
to follow. The one thing which is certain is that Mr. 
Tanrte’s charges against Sir Hector Lancevin have been 
as the letting out of water. There has been an absolute 
torrent of accusations of bribe giving and bribe taking. 
They affect officials of all ranks and both parties. Ministers 
of the Dominion, and of this or the other province, are 
accused of accepting pots of wine from contractors. The 
ark of the modern covenant has not escaped contamination. 
The Civil Service examinations have been shown to be 
vitiated by corruption. Young men have actually, so it 
is confidently reported, “surreptitiously secured written 
“ copies of promotion papers in advance, by which means 
“ (as it is rather superfluously added) they were able to pre- 
“pare themselves thoroughly for that examination.” It 
was naturally for just this purpose that copies would be 
sought for. One clerk has “admitted having obtained 
“ questions from a printer in the Government Printing 
“ Bureau, who copied them in shorthand. The printer 
“received so dols. for this service.” These things have 
happened not only at Ottawa, but at Montreal, and have 
led to suspensions. By the side of the horrible discovery 
that even a Civil Service Examination is not an abso- 
lute protection against corruption, it is, perhaps, a trifle 
that Government oflicials pocket cheques. This is a mere 
individual sin ; but the sophistication of examinations de- 
prives the wisest of modern men of their dearest hope, 
and must harrow their most tender feelings. Still, it is 
said, and since they have dismissed the offenders the autho- 
rities must believe it, that certain officials have had the ex- 
penses of their families’ summer holiday regularly paid by 
contractors. Others have levied blackmail as coolly and 
rystematically as any Roz Roy. One most exalted official 
is reported to have been involved with a lady-clerk 
in his department. The lady-clerk received frequent 


spells of leave of absence, during which her pay was con-. 
tinued, and her place taken by a niece. It was quite 
a family affair of the most approved old-fashioned order. 

A parallel not exact, but approximately complete, may 

be found in one of our own reports of the disorders of 
the dockyards, from which it appears that one storekeeper 

was allowed to keep pigs in the Government biscuit maga- 

zine, while his wife “o ¢ marine-store shop at the door of 
the yard. These are but a few of the tales which are: 
now greatly exciting public opinion in Canada. 

It would be the merest affectation to pass all this over 
merely because the Privileges and Elections Committee at. 
Ottawa has not yet come to a decision. The scandal 
touches not only officials but politicians of the standing of 
Sir Hector Lancevin and Mr. Mercier. There may be a. 
want of charity in us, but the misfortunes of this latter 
gentleman leave us very calm. It is not so long ago since. 
he was delighting French audiences by talk which was all. 
but treasonable, was ranting about the desire of Canada for 
the perilous dignity of independence, and was insulting the- 
memory of Sir Joun Macpona.p, who had the wickedness. 
to rule by corruption. To-day he stands accused of accept- 
ing houses and seal-skin coats, and of taking a commission. 
from the Jesuits for helping them to recover their land. 
This last charge is discountenanced by the Fathers, but the. 
Society of Jesus is not so destitute of the wisdom of the ser- 
pent as to care to figure as having given bribes. It will be- 
seen that the mud covers both sides, Conservative and Liberal, . 
while neither has yet succeeded in wiping itself clean. Wedo. 
not wish to prejudice the case against Sir Hector LANGEVIN, . 
but his denials, though emphatic enough in general terms,. 
are weakened by most damaging admissions. A gentleman 
who has to confess that he accepted accommodation from 
persons who were interested in corruption, that he does 
not remember whether a certain sum of 1,000 dollars was 
paid him, that he never enquired whether personal obli- 
gations of his were discharged for him or not, and that 
large sums were unduly paid out of his department without 
his knowledge, stands in a very serious position. Sir 
Hector does not deny that he was embarrassed in his 
private affairs, and lived in the society of, and accepted 
pecuniary aid from, persons who were both able and willing 
to bribe him, and interested in doing it. Mr. Mencier,. 
again, has undeniably accepted “ testimonials” which took 
the form of hard cash, whether he did or did not levy that 
contribution on the Jesuits which the 7rwe Witness, an autho- 
rized Roman Catholic paper, accuses him of extorting. As for 
the case of Mr. McGreevy, he has decided that by betaking. 
himself to the United States. Since he has reached the safe 
side of Niagara, he has indeed expressed his perfect readiness. 
to face inquiry. His firmness would have appeared in him 
with a better grace if it had been shown before he was out 
of reach of a Speaker's warrant. It is not to be denied 
that all the charges brought have a certain air of antecedent. 
probability. Granted that there is corruption in Canada, 
it would certainly be shown in the way alleged. The taking 
of bribes from contractors is just what one would expect to 
happen. When, then, we hear that railway Companies 
and canal Companies have confessed that they gave money 
to agents of politicians; when contractors swear that they 
discussed the amount of their tenders with these same 
politicians ; when men of business swear reluctantly that. 
they were asked for money on behalf of noted men; when 
these same noted men openly acknowledge that they did 
take money for political purposes, it is impossible to doubt 
that the Canadians have not been far wrong in their belief, 
which is of old standing, that corruption was rife among. 
their political leaders as well as in offices. 

But, indeed, there is hardly even an affectation of denial 
on the part of the accused public men that corruption does 
exist. The utmost they endeavour to do is to argue that 
the bribes were taken for “ political purposes,” not for their 

nal advantage. The whole tone of Sir Hector 
mmc apology, and of all that has been said during 
the inquiry, goes to show that in Canada, though it would 
be allowed to be wrong to pocket sums of thousands of 
dollars for one’s personal use, it is perfectly fair to bleed a 
railway company or a firm of contractors for money to be 
spent in corrupting the constituencies. Of course, we do 
not pretend that the distinction is one which was first made 
by the Canadians. On the contrary, it is as old as bribery 
and corruption, But because it is old, this code of morality 
is not the more honourable, nor the less dangerous. Where 
it prevails, as it avowedly does in Canada, we expect to hear 
of politicians who accept testimonials in hard cash, and of 
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officials whose palms are . Not the least interesting 
feature of it all is that it is found to flourish in the midst of 
a democratic community. It is again a matter of course that 
we see nothing new in the fact. All democratic communities 
have men at least as much subject to corruption as others, 
and much more subject to vulgarity than any. Still it 
is amusing at the end of some generations of asser- 
tion that the government of the people by the people 
will prevent the spoliation of the public funds, to find 
that a community in which his ideal is supposed to have 
been reached is subject to “ exploitation” of the most 
wholesale and impudent character. In America, on both 
sides of Niagara, constitutional government is conducted by 
bribery. The United States lavishes bribes under the name of 

nsions to the more or less authentic veterans of the Civil 

ar, and their more or less authentic families. In Canada 
funds are provided for the “campaign” by giving favour- 
able contracts to speculators in return for money down, In 
both real power is in the hand of cliques. The popular 
indignation excited by the so-called revelations would be 
pathetic if it were not known that the existence of this 
state of things had been notorious for years. The story 
of Mr. Mercter’s dealings with the Jesuits had been 
the talk of the streets for long before it was published 
by the Zrue Witness. Whether well founded or not, 
the general acceptance it has received shows what 
opinion the Canadians entertain of the politician they are 
supposed to choose to govern them. This choice is a mere 
supposition, for the selection of candidates is plainly in 
the hands of small knots of wire-pullers, who again 
are supplied with the funds needed for the “ campaign” 
by knots of business men who are seeking their own 
interest and are prepared to sink money in assisting 
politicians in consideration of receiving concessions which 
amply repay them at the public expense. This is the 
spectacle presented by the United States and Canada alike. 
In both countries the more hopeful critics are wont to main- 
tain that explosions of public indignation such as broke up the 
Tammany Ring—fora time—and may now punish the detected 
sinners in Canada, purify the air. Perhaps they do, though 
against this purification must be set off the permanent 
degradation of government which they produce. But these 
hopeful critics do not sufficiently realise how severely the 
necessity for these periodical clearances condemns their form 
of government. Democracy has certainly not been found 
to favour the production of a high standard of statesman- 
ship, or of manners in the conduct of public affairs. If it 
does not promote honesty, what has it to show for itself! 
The tardy indignation of Canada has been provoked by a 
vulgar incident of party warfare. That it will produce any 
cleansing of public life other than a very temporary one is 
highly improbable. The temptations will remain, and the 
men, and the opportunity when public attention has turned 
to other things, and it is reasonable to suppose that they 
will among them produce the same results with superficial 
changes. 


“ LURE.” 


x lays play “tricks upon travellers” is popularly considered 
a decidedly hazardous kind of game. Travellers are 
supposed to be “ immune ”—as the biologists say—by reason 
of their experience, which, like a bitter inoculation, serves 
to protect them. There are, however, certain modern and 
very superior authorities who detect in the phrase some- 
thing of veiled sarcasm, something that hints at the suscep- 
tibility of the travelled to all manner of impostures. Those 
who are of this school of thought will be refreshed by the 
artless confession of “A Traveller,” who relates, in the 
columns of the 7'imes, his experience of the new game of 
“ Lure,” and how he entertained a party of lurers un- 
awares. “The game is a very simple one,” he remarks, 
with woeful disregard of his important share in it; it is 
clear, also, that “ A Traveller” is a very simple one, though 
possibly very young, and decidedly very amiable. “ Lure” is 
played in railway trains, or any public place. No cards 
or counters, tables or pegs, are necessary. The game 
was played upon “A Traveller” in a first-class carriage by a 
party of two young gentlemen and three young ladies, whom 
the well-conducted traveller took to be brothers and sisters. 
In tones of perfect breeding they conversed. Their conver- 
sation was not of the kind that could be called exciting, 
or mysterious, or thrilling. They talked of a parcel they 
wished to leave at a certain station, The attentive traveller 


thought it was only civil to inform them that they had long 
since passed that station, whereupon he was courteously 
thanked, and the gentleman who had first spoken of the parcel 
proceeded to make a mark on his cuff with a pencil. Then one 
of the sisters asked one of the brothers the time. This 
blameless request led to a gentle disputation as to the hour 
of the day, until the kind heart of “A Traveller” was 
moved to pity by the fearful and wild inaccuracy of their 
guesses. As none of them appeared to own a watch, he told 
them what he thought they really wished to know. Once 
more they thanked him profusely, and the sister marked 
her cuff with her pencil. Their ignorance of the route was 
extraordinary. They proclaimed it again and again in the 
hearing of the courteous stranger, who, though “a man of 
“ few words” by nature, failed not to set them right on 
each point of discussion. Whenever he played Bedeker to 
their ignorance, they responded with thanks and cuff and 
pencil, “or scored something down elsewhere.” The final 
phase of these odd proceedings was the division of some 
money among themselves. Such is the new game of “ Lure.” 
These young ladies and gentlemen were the lurers. “A 
“ Traveller” was the lured one. One of the players starts 
a conversation among themselves on the weather of the day 
before yesterday, the time of day, the name of the next 
railway station but four, or some other alluring problem 
such as no traveller can reasonably resist, with the view 
of inducing that traveller to intervene. The stakes 
are what they will. If the lure succeeds, the starter is 
paid ; if it fails, the players are paid. If the lured one 
answers wrong, the starter is paid double. All the players 
are bound to support the starter. And these are the chief 
rules that govern the game, according to him who fella 
victim to the lurers. 

We observe with some concern, that “ A Traveller” does 
not give the source of this information. ‘I learnt this 
“afterwards,” is his touching and somewhat superfluous 
remark. How he learned, as a player, we know; but 
we do not know of whom he acquired the rules. It could 
not have been of the lurers themselves. Base, indeed, was 
the lurer who enlightened the lured. Then there is that 
mysterious supplementary score of “something elsewhere.” 
Did they, when cuffs were full up, take to collars? All 
new games are susceptible of improvement and require 
stringent rules. The division of the stakes, for example, in 
the presence of the lured was a needless piece of audacity 
which wise lurers would do well not to repeat. Their suc- 
cess with “A Traveller” may have justified this hardy 
stroke, It was magnificent, but it was scarcely pure 
“Lure.” They must not count upon a run of such luck. 
The warning letter of “A Traveller” may create obstacles 
to the free pursuit of the simple game by arousing a spirit 
of suspicion that may quench the notorious loquacity of 
English travellers. Nothing is easier than for a party of 
three or five passengers to resolve themselves into a band of 
lurers, The simple game, as we now know it, they may be 
perfectly competent to play; but the simple traveller who 
will play not less perfectly as the lured one, requires for the 
finding the nicest powers of selection. Not every courteous, 
solitary gentleman, seated in the corner of a first-class 
carriage, benevolent of aspect, grace in his face and the 
Gentle Life in his hand, can be expected to play the uncon- 
scious part in the game so admirably as “ A Traveller ” played 
it. “ Lure” may yet be played on the old simple lines for a 
season or two, but in the future it must become more com- 
plex and expand by ingenious developments, or it will 
certainly perish. There is already the danger of the willing, 
or sham lured person, who might confound the conversa- 
tion of the players and make the starter start. He could pro- 
ceed to lure the lurers in some dark way, till the simple game 
degenerates to an extravaganza in “ bluff.” Thus it would 
be impossible to realize the whimsical notion of the uncon- 
scious player in a game for which he is sole referee. The 
humour of “ Lure” lies in the involuntary share in the game 
of the voluntary lured. Let all skilled lurers take warning. If 
they would successfully play the game, they must elaborate 
their method, devise new rules, multiply their “ openings,” 
and make specious their ignorance by cultivating the 
American language or the English of foreigners. They 
will be compelled to respond to the awakened intelligence 
of travellers. “ Lure,” like whist, must be an intolerable 
game, unless, as it chanced when “ A Traveller” entertained 
the two young gentlemen and their three sisters, all who 
play it are competent and willing to play. 
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LEWISHAM. 


HE result of the Lewisham election is quite satisfactory 

enough for Unionists to allow them to give in- 
dulgent treatment to Gladstonian attempts at self-consola- 
tion in regard to it. Mr. Penn has defeated Mr. 
Warmincton by 1,693 votes, in a contest in which the 
Conservative poll is between seven and eight hundred 
higher than at the election of 1886. That appears to us 
good enough. It seems hardly necessary, on our side at 
any rate—though we can understand that the exercise may 
yield comfort to our adversaries—to institute any compari- 
son between last Wednesday’s contest and that of 1885. 
If Lord LewisHam’s majority was a good deal smaller in 
that year than in 1886, and if Mr. Prny’s majority has 
fallen half-way from the higher of the two figures to the 
lower, that need hardly give us much concern. The in- 
crease on the Unionist poll absolutely precludes the notion 
of any conversion to the cause of Home Rule. Probably 
some abstentionist Liberals of 1886 have returned to 
the fold, while on the other hand the impassioned appeals 
which have been, perhaps, somewhat superfluously addressed 
to the Lewisham Conservatives are possibly the cause of 
their coming up to the poll in greater strength than in 
1886. One Gladstonian critic is certainly to be condoled 
with on their activity—-we mean the newspaper satirist of 
last Thursday morning, who had got all his jokes ready 
about the Unionists of Lewisham preferring shrimps at 
Margate to the integrity of the Empire, and had to give 
them off under the chagrin of the discovery that the 
Unionists of Lewisham, on the contrary, prefer the integrity 
of the Empire to shrimps at Margate. Parenthetically we 
may ask here why the Radical should permit himself to 
speak slightingly of a watering-place which, after all, is 
not exclusively patronized by suburban “ villadom,” but is 
surely a haunt beloved, if any ever was, before all others, by 
the “toiling masses of the people.” 

Had it not been for those “analysts” who have, asa 
matter of fact, managed to say something about the result 
of this election, we should have thought that there really 
was nothing to be said about it. Writerson law, in despai 
of framing a scientifically accurate definition of “ felony,” 
have had to resort to the humiliating expedient of enu- 
merating all the offences which are felonies in fact, and 
there leaving the matter. A good many by-elections 
would be far more sensibly treated by simply setting out 
their figures than by attempting to construct some general 
proposition applicable to their results. When one has 
said that 4,585 electors voted for Mr. Penn last Wed- 
nesday, and 2,892 for Mr. Warmrnoton ; that 3,839 voted 
for Lord LewisHam in 1886, and 1,688 for Mr. Orror; 
and that there were so many votes for the Conservative 
and so many for the Liberal candidate in the previous year, 
there really does not seem much more to add. The Con- 
servative beat the Liberal handsomely for Lewisham six years 
ago, he beat him still more handsomely five years ago, he beat 
him again less handsomely, but still handsomely enough (and 
more handsomely than six years ago) three days ago, and 
the strong presumption is therefore that he will beat him 
yet again more or less handsomely, if indeed he comes 
up again, “smiling” or otherwise, for fresh punishment 
in 1892 or 1893. Cam anything be added to that? We 
should have thought not, but it seems that the subject is 
thought worth a column—which, however, is not a high 
measure of value at this season of the year—by the 
journalistic guide, philosopher, and friend of the Glad- 
stonian party in London ; and although this has been eked 
out, as we have said, by the shrimps and Margate joke, 
which, like the and tub of Mr. Vincent CrumMLEs, 
was there and had to be used, it still leaves one 
admiringly wondering how it was done. Nor is the mere 
feat of extracting so long an article from the subject, the 
only one that challenges our admiration. The writer has 
done what the 7'imes of the same date thought would “ tax 
“his ingenuity” to the utmost. He feels no “ ignorant 
“ impatience” of this kind of taxation, and has discovered 
in the Lewisham contest that “ moral victory,” which his 
journalistic colleague thought impossible to be discerned. 
It is, says this Gladstonian critic, a moral victory, which 
may be set off against that of Walsall. And at the same 
time, almost in an adjoining column, a light-hearted fellow- 
contributor jeers merrily at “moral victories,” as “our friends 
“the Tories call them.” These be among the unconscious 
and indeed involuntary humours of the newspaper press in 
the dull season. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


O* the two important pieces of Indian news, or news 
concerning India, which came to hand at the end of 
last week and the beginning of this, the failure of the pro- 
secution of the Bangabasi is incomparably the most serious. 
Lord Cross’s clear and well-arranged despatch to the Viceroy 
in the Manipur business summarizes after the official fashion, 
but in a useful enough way, the earlier phases of that disas- 
trous affair ; but it tells us nothing that we did not know 
before. The steps by which Mr. Quriyton’s expedition be- 
came, or was thought to have become, n are but of 
little interest now, and the conclusion to which the Govern- 
ment had come as to the point of arrest in Durbar was 
already known from statements in Parliament. But as to 
what is really interesting, the complicated and inexplicable 
muddle which began with the original composition and 
armament of the escort, and did not, we fear, quite cease 
with the treacherous murders that have just been avenged— 
as to this we are still waiting to know. Moreover, Lord 
Cross gives nearly the broadest hint possible to official 
decorum that he, too, is waiting to know, and would be 
extremely obliged if the Viceroy would wake his Inquiry 
Committee up. For our part we cannot conceive any reason 
or excuse for the delay except—which is a reason going to 
discredit, and an excuse going to aggravation—the hope 
that public opinion may forget all about the matter. This, 
if we can help it, it shall not do. 


The Bangabasi business is a different and a very bad one. 
Juries have, of course, di often enough even in 
political matters in England. But this should itself have 
been a reason against introducing the jury system—and, 
to make matters worse, the mixed jury system—in political 
matters in India. The natives, we are told, “evidently 
“mistook the result for an acquittal,” and they would 
have been very odd natives if they had done anything 
else. Even in this happy land the natives are exceed- 
ingly wont to make the same mistake—so much so that 
the failure of a political prosecution through the disagree- 
ment of the jury is always, and with practical if not technical 
accuracy, taken as a slap in the face to the Government 
which has set the prosecution on foot. Now it cannot be 
too often repeated, in the teeth of pseudo-Liberal cant, that 
we cannot afford to have our Indian Government slapped in 
the face. The natives evidently misunderstand such slaps 
in the same way as, and ina further and more disastrous 
degree than, that in which they misunderstood the discharge 
of the disagreeing jury in Calcutta. All Orientals, and not 
Orientals only, would do so; and even if next sessions a 
better jury is got together the mischief will not be undone. 
Acquittal or further disagreement will be taken as more 
than ever a sign that the Government is impotent, and even 
condemnation will be interpreted as a mere vindictive and 
tyrannical procuring of a punishment which could not be 
procured by fair means. And the Bangabasi deserved 
most exemplary punishment. Its counsel, Mr. Jackson, 
took the bull by the horns ingeniously enough and con- 
tended that the impugned articles were such extravagant 
and drivelling nonsense, such “ twaddle,” such “erratic 
“raving,” that they were beneath serious notice. In England 
this argument might hold good, though we rather doubt 
its wisdom even here. In India, and in all countries situated 
as India is, it is utterly worthless and mischievous. When 
the main subject under comment is intimately connected 
with religion (it was the Age of Consent Bill), when the 
comment itself contains assertions that justice is bought and 
sold in English courts, and when we remember the temper 
which, at such places as Benares, is always breaking out 
into more or less actual riot, it is difficult to say that raving 
is not much more dangerous than reason. But this is not 
the real point. That point is that a Government situated 
as is the Indian Government ought not to be supplied with 
weapons likely to break in its hand; and a jury, especially 
a mixed jury, in such a case as this, is a weapon which is 
only too likely to break. 


MR. RAIKES, 


APS instance of the untimely close of a career 
which a fuller measure of success might very well 
have awaited was furnished last week by the death of 
Mr. Raikes. The life of a man who can attain in this 
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country to Parliamentary and official honours needs, gene- 
rally speaking, to be so “good,” and as a matter of fact is 
in most cases so prolonged, that its termination at any 
earlier age than sixty usually occasions some surprise ; and 
the late Postmaster-General had not left even his fiftieth 
year very far behind him. Hence, no doubt, the popular 
disposition to find some special and, if it might be, sensa- 
tional cause for his somewhat sudden and unexpected decease. 
One of these so-called explanations has already been 
rejected by the family of the departed Minister, and 
another required perhaps no other refutation than the 
circumstances of its origin. Mr. Rarkes’s death was 
not due, we now know, to the “nervous shock resulting 
“ from a slight stroke of lightning”; nor did he come by 
his end through “fighting with the public.” It was his 
lot to assume the control of a somewhat contentious de- 
partment in particularly contentious times; and he had 
—sometimes, though perhaps not always, through no fault 
of his own—his full share of contentions, during his five 
years of office. But though his administration has cer- 
tainly not been altogether free from errors, he showed 
qualities of courage and tenacity which, in the day when 
official muscle runs in general so distressingly soft, are 
of more value than impeccable judgment. He must be 
admitted to have held his own in all his encounters—to 
have drawn every battle that he did not win; and it is not 
a little amusing to observe that the theory of his fights 
having proved fatal is the invention of those who suffered 
the most signal and ignominious defeats at his hands. 
When, moreover, we add that he was about the last man 
in the world to take his official battles, whether he won or 
lost them, too seriously to heart, we need not hesitate to 
conclude that his days, even if they had been passed in the 
— condition of a country gentleman, would not neces- 
ily have been prolonged. 


We have said that a fuller measure of success might have 
been reserved for him had his career been prolonged, and 
by that we mean that his undeniable powers might possibly 
in the course of time have triumphed over the obstacles 
interposed to his advancement by his defects. That he had, 
intellectuilly speaking, as much claim to a seat in the 
Cabinet as most of its existing members, and distinctly 
more than one or two of them, would hardly be disputed by 
any competent judge. No one who ever heard him on his 
defence in the House of Commons could have had any 
doubt either as to his high abilities, or as to the reason 
why they had hitherto failed to win him a higher place. 
One could equally well understand why his colleagues 
must have admired his skill as a debater, and why they 
preferred that he should exercise it from outside the 
Cabinet than from within it. It is not, indeed, abso- 
lutely necessary that a Cabinet Minister should be able 
to conciliate opponents, but it is highly desirable that, 
if he cannot, he should be able to quell them. It was Mr. 
Ratxkes’s misfortune, or his fault, that he irritated even 
when he convinced, and that if he silenced he failed to 
subdue. Even in the most technically successful efforts of 
his advocacy he seldom, or never, had his audience with 
him. One of the few instances to the contrary was on the 
famous occasion when Mr. ConyBkare attacked the admi- 
nistration of the Post Office, with much parade, but “ with- 
“ out his notes.” On this occasion Mr. Raikes, as might 
have been expected, made a delightful example of his 
assailant; but to say that the sympathies of the House 
were with the defence is, in this instance, to say little, since 
it would have been difficult to find any member of that 
assembly, oflicial or unoflicial, who would not have enjoyed a 
similar advantage. 

To what cause his failure to win the goodwill of a Parlia- 
mentary audience is to be attributed, it would always, 
perhaps, have been difficult to determine, and might now, 
no doubt, seem ungracious to inquire. One can readily, 
however, accept the assurance of those who were inti- 
mate with him that what appeared to be his ungenial 
characteristics belonged to his manner and not to his 
nature. There is abundance of testimony to the genuine 
kindliness and amiability of his disposition, and that the 
demeanour which struck people as supercilious in his public 
utterances produced no such impression in the intercourse 
of private life. And, to whatever extent these external de- 
fects of his may have detracted from his efficiency and use- 
fulness, there can be no question of the loss which in more 
ways than one his party has sustained by his death. He 
was an able and industrious administrator, a Parliamentary 
debater of no mean ability, an indefatigable and eminently 


successful labourer in the work of party organization, anda 
Tory who held Tory principles with a logical consistency, 
and upheld them with a moral intrepidity which seem un- 
happily to be becoming rarer among us every day. 


JUKES AGAIN. 


A MEETING of the British Association would hardly 
be complete if one of the estimable persons who fre- 
quent it had not held forth on the proper way of dealing 
with what Mr. Cartyte called the Devil’s Elect. Dr. 
S. A. K. Srraman has been the man for the hour this year. 
Not that Dr. 8. A. K. Srraman talked about the Devil's 
Elect. He used the more polite and highly scientific term 
“ instinctive criminals.” It is, we presume, hardly necessary 
to inform our readers of what Dr. Srramawn said at any 
length. The criminal on instinct has been a very favourite 
excuse for a book at home and abroad for years. We 
all know in the main what is said about him—the 
pompous repetition of old commonplaces with new names, 
and of new guesses at old unsolved riddles, which is 
ticketed “ Heredity,” is nauseously familiar. So is the 
platitude that severity has failed, as is proved by the 
survival of criminals in spite of gaols, the cat, and the 
gallows. Which of us has not heard that, considering the 
failure of all attempts to stamp out crime, it would be 
better to go to the source, and reform the criminal class ? 
The hereditary criminal is an object of pity. All criminals 
are more or less hereditary—measure their noses and you 
will see it, says Dr. Lomsroso. Let us seclude them kindly, 
says Dr. Srranan, work on their higher nature, as is done 
at Elmira; let their instinctive criminality be held to 
qualify them for the receipt of a gratuitous University 
education, and when we have blunted the edge of their evil 
passions let us turn them loose and see what will happen. 
This, Dr. Srranan thinks, will be cheaper than our present 
prison system—and infinitely more worthy of the loving 
kindness we owe our brother the instinctive criminal. 

It is still more superfluous for us to inform the world 
that the Saturday Review has not agreed with Dr. Srranan. 
His eloquent speech has not converted us—but rather the 
contrary. A careful reading of the Doctor's ents 
has increased our unbelief in his remedy. We note that 
he does not deny the existence of criminals proper, of 
persons who take “to anti-social ways” without the excuse 
of a drunken grandfather or an improper aunt. With 
them he is inclined to think that the method most excel- 
lently described by Mr. Bompas as making punishment 
painful, may answer. But he upholds the University 
education system as the proper one for our old acquaint- 
ances, the JuKEsEs, and that remarkable family whose re- 
cords were hunted up by Stocker of Berlin. They 
are criminals because they cannot help it, and are 
therefore entitled to a comfortable existence at the public 
expense, and the most tender consideration. We fear 
that some difficulty would be found in making the dis- 
tinction. Dr, Srraman should tell us what amount of 
criminality in our pedigree would qualify us for his 
happy home. Would the forger who descended from a 
second cousin of MacpHerson or IRELAND be entitled to 
plead instinctive criminality, while his fellow-forger, whose 
pedigree was unblemished, would be left to the punish- 
ment which is painful? But there is another and more 
serious weak spot in the Doctor's doctrine. He us 
to get rid of the “doctrine of free will.” We do. We 
give it up ; and then we come to the conviction that Dr. 
Srrawan’s method of kindness must needs be useless. As 
his client cannot help being a criminal, he will be no more 
likely to abstain from crime for love than for fear. 
Before giving up the freedom of the will, we might, in- 
deed, ask the Doctor to define it. Is the Jukes who 
decides to abstain from robbery with violence rather than 
incur thirty lashes free in his will or not! We are 
not aware that anybody, for a long time past, has main- 
tiined that the will is free to act without a deter- 
mining motive. If the fear of the lash is motive enough to 
induce Jukes to abstain from robbery with violence, it has 
justified its existence. To be sure, Dr. Srrauan replies 
that the lash has been tried and has failed. When he has 
shown that crime is no more common where there is no 
coercion than where there is, he will find that position 
easier to defend. Dr, Srranan does not believe wholly in 
the method of kindness, He is prepare] to seclude the 
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criminal on instinct who cannot reform for good— 
when he has had a sufficient interval given him in 
which to prove himself incorrigible—and to propagate 
his kind. We have a more effective, and, we think, a 
more scientific remedy. It is to seize upon all the JUKESES 
in the country, and extinguish them painlessly. Stone-dead 
hath no fellow and no children. The worst of it is that, on 
the proper application of Dr. Srranay’s principles, it would 
be necessary to effect a massacre from which it is to be 
feared that some weak-minded people might shrink. 
Poverty, he shows, causes people to sink into the instinctive 
criminal class. Obviously, therefore, everybody guilty of 
being too poor must be, according to the Doctor, secluded, 
and, as we maintain, painlessly extinguished. In that way 
the evil would be stopped at its very source. It is to be 
feared, however, that since RoBEsPieRRE came to his untimely 
end no statesman has the enlightened courage to 

ly this sole effective remedy. Yet if the JukesEs cannot 
help being criminals, and are incapable of being influenced 
by fear or hope, as the Doctor says they are, what else is to 
be done with them? So, through maudlin sentimentality, 
and that loose play with statistics and heaps of disconnected 
facta which is called science, we come quite naturally to the 
necessity for a sweeping application of the good old simple 
remedy of capital punishment. By those gates you always 
come to that end. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE FREEMAN. 


Ww were unhappily right in anticipating that the dis- 
pute about the future conduct and policy of the 
Freeman's Journal would not add as much to the gaiety of 
nations as the earlier ruction in the office of United 
Ireland. “Young Mr. Gray” has resolved to proceed 
strictly “ within the lines of the Constitution,” and seeks to 
evict the present Board of Directors of the Freeman by 
proxies rather than by pokers. At the moment of writing 
the great issue was not yet decided, and the meeting of the 
shareholders, which assembled on Thursday, had adjourned 
without coming to a final decision until the following day. 
The proceedings, however, had even thus far been interest- 
ing, from the fact that the preponderance of shareholders 
present and voting was overwhelmingly in one direction, 
and that of represented value overwhelmingly in the 
other. Mr. Tiworny Harrinctoy moved an amendment 
to Mr. Gray’s vote of censure upon the Directors, and 
had it defeated on a show of hands by 31 to 12; but 
the 31 represented only 1,196 shares among them, while 
the 12 hands grasped 129 proxies, which together stood 
for 15,529 shares. Still, this has nothing to say to the 
question of the number of shareholders for whom Mr. 
Gray speaks, and for all that appears their proportion 
to the whole body that may very well have been indi- 
cated accurately enough in the show of hands. A curious 
circumstance had, at any rate, been brought to light at an 
earlier stage of the meeting when, upon Mr. Gray boast- 
ing that he stood there as the representative of 16,000 out 
of 25,000/, shares, the Secretary was requested to state how 
many of these 16,000 shares were “held by the Gray 
“ family and the two Archbishops,” whereupon it appeared 
that the Grays and their Graces held among them upwards 
of 12,000 shares. It seems not improbable, therefore, that 
“ value” is going to override, if it has not already over- 
ridden “ numbers” among the shareholders in the concern ; 
that Mr. Gray’s assertion that the “ majority of the pro- 
“ prietors of the Company are opposed to the Parnellite 
“ policy of the Directors,” must be received with caution. 
We suspect that the numerical bulk of them belong to 
that very large class of persons to whose address Mr. Byrne 
of the Freeman editorial staff directed the searching ques- 
tion, “ Which of you objects to your 10 per cent. dividend ?” 
This is an inquiry by which the average shareholder in all 
companies is “ touched” as “nearly” as was the Governor 
of Tilbury Fort by the mention of a thousand pounds. 

The — of asking it, or rather of earning the 
dividend to ask it about, appears a sufficient answer to the 
assertion of Mr. Tuomas FLANAGAN, that “the whole Irish 
“* race are against the present policy of the paper.” Or, if 
it does not answer that question, it would afford the gratify- 
ing. assurance to Englishmen that the whole Irish race 
care so little about the Home Rule wrangle that they can 
be Anti-Parnellites in political theory, and at the same time 
handsomely support a Parnellite paper in practice. We 


should be very glad to believe,on Mr. Fianacan’s authority, 
that this is the case ; though, to be sure, it would invalidate 
his conclusion that the maintenance of the present policy 
of the Freeman would prove fatal, not only to that journal, 
but also to the great movement which was to raise their 
country to the position to which they all desired to see her 
raised. Meanwhile it will be interesting, from the journal- 
istic point of view, to watch the future development of 
this movement against the present policy of the most 
prosperous newspaper in Ireland. If the Anti-Parnellites 
succeed in carrying it over, bag and baggage, into their own 
camp, it will put the National Press in a somewhat uncom- 
fortable position. No wonder the conductors of that journal 
have been giving somewhat petulant expression to the 
opinion that “young Mr. Gray” ought to have made up 
his young mind sooner, or not at all. He ought to have 
made it up, so far as the proprietary of the National Press 
is concerned, before that organ was started at all; and it 
certainly does seem rather hard that he should now propose 
to take the bread out of the new-comer’s mouth. Really, 
the least he could do would be to run the older paper on 
the principle devised by an ingenious French journalist 
some years ago, and indeed adopted under stress of cir- 
cumstances for a few days by the Freeman itself—that of 
publishing articles by “eminent hands” on each side, or 
even both sides, of the question. 


DARTMOOR, 


J ie rain it raineth every day,” has been the appro- 

priate motto for Dartmoor, or, to give it its own 
pronunciation, Dart-e-moor, for long past. Rain there is 
that is picturesque, and even inspiriting as a difficulty to be 
overcome, and a certain amount of rain “ issued in sheets” 
may be endured without grumbling; but when it comes to 
day after day of rain as thick as, and much more “ prac- 
“ ticable” than, Wacner’s steam-curtains, then patience is 
apt to become the merest show, if even the show is kept 
up. Therefore is it that there was but little regret at 
leaving the open moor for the Western Law Courts, in 
Plymouth on Wednesday, there to hear what was being 
transacted at the meeting of the Incorporated Law Society. 
With one of the transactions, the paper on “ The Rights of 
“ Common,” read by Mr. Percivat Birkett, solicitor to the 
Commons Preservation Society, dwellers on Dartmoor were, 
of course, specially concerned. The sub-title of Mr. Brrkert’s 
paper, “A Plea tor the Repeal of the Statute of Merton ” 
will at once indicate its nature and scope. (It may be re- 
membered that “the immediate repeal” of this statute 
was recommended by the Select Committee of 1865.) 

Mr. Birkett, differing from many authorities, supported 
the view that “ all commons and waste lands are relics of 
“moorland belonging to the nation—unreclaimed lands, 
“pure and simple—from which everybody, without dis- 
“tinction of tenure, took whatever was of use to him, 
“whether food for live stock, or litter, fuel, or wood for 
“ use upon his own cultivated property.” This is in direct 
opposition to “ the legal theory,” and Mr. Brrxert cha- 
racterized the beginning of Mr. Scrurron’s work, in 
support of that theory, as “a complete fallacy.” As to 
this we may have more to say in detail and from a technical 
point of view on a future occasion ; for the present let us 
briefly note some of the steps which led Mr. Brrkerr to 
his conclusion and peroration. Mr. BirKert, referring to 
the that the title to Dartmoor, having been always in 
the hands of the Crown or the Prince or WALgs, is un- 
broken from the time of King Jonn to now, went on to 
say that it was shown from documentary evidence that 
“ from all time the forest proper has been used by a class 
“ of commoners living in contact, and that a wide fringe 
“of the waste, locally called the commons of Devon, has 
“been used by anybody from any part of the county of 
“ Devon.” He went on to quote from Manwoop, to sup- 
port his contention, that “there is no justification for 
“the legal theory, and the law admits that this is so in 
“ permitting the most palpable evasion of its principles.” 
This is, perhaps, not perfectly logical, and the following 
illustration, in which Mr. Birkett boldly asserted what 
“the Court” would hold in a purely hypothetical case, had 
perhaps a touch of rashness. “The idea,” Mr. Birkerr 
continued, “that the wastes were vested in him who held 
“ sway in a given area having once been admitted by the law, 
“ it is not a great stride of the imagination to assume that 
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“ the owner must be taken to have granted rights whose 
“ origin could not, even in those early days, be accounted 
“ for.” Does one, in such a matter, care to rely upon astride, 
or even a faltering step, of the imagination? Coming on 
to the Statute of Merton, Mr. Brrxerr said he had always 
looked upon it as in the nature of an Inclosure Act (which 
had been taken advantage of forthwith) of the period—a 
time when there was so much waste land that it was for the 
general good that “ some portion” should be brought into 
cultivation. Things, he said—and here no one will con- 
tradict him—are not the same now as they were then, and 
he finally called for the repeal of the Statute as “ a standing 
“menace to the quiet of the neighbourhood of every 
“ common, a fruitful source of expensive litigation, and an 
“ anomaly as regards recent legislation.” 
As we have said, we are not now concerned to go into 
the merits of the disputed legal and historical points raised 
Mr. Birxetr. Let us rather express to him our grati- 
tude, which all true lovers of Dartmoor will share, for 
having directed special attention, in a very interesting 
paper, to that most glorious of “commons.” That, though 
now for some years past a wary eye has been kept upon 
the interest of commoners, attention as close as ever is still 
needed is a matter beyond doubt or dispute. The Dartmoor 
Preservation Society has lately put a stopper on certain 
threatened inclosures, and may be trusted to go on with the 
good work whenever occasion arises. One curious mystery, 
however, cannot well be dealt with. It is not known— 
as it is supposed, to any one—what the exact rights of the 
Duchy are. And how exactly the Duchy exercises these 
veiled rights from time to time is known only to a very few 
people, And they won't tell. 


BARON AND FEME. 


M* TURNER, of the Incorporated Law Society, has 
read a sensible paper at the meeting of that body on 
the law of husband and wife, especially as affected not so 
much by the decision in the Clitheroe case as by the state 
of the law to which that case was merely the means of 
calling attention. Like all men who are neither pedants or 
milksops on the one hand, nor bullies or blusterers on the 
other hand, Mr. Turver reviews the case of ex parte Em1ty 
Jackson with an evident feeling that the learned judges 
who decided that case have pushed certain truths of legal 
theory to conclusions in the domain of practical conduct 
which it was not in the least necessary to their decision to 
lay down—hence giving occasion to the milksop or pedant 
as aforesaid to exalt his horn, and to the bully and blusterer 
in the opposite camp to reply after his kind. The conten- 
tious heresies of these persons were never more than 
mere darkening of counsel, and now that they have ceased, 
and that we have been able to forgive those luminaries of 
the law who gratuitously gave occasion to them, the question 
is seen to remain very much in the same position as it always 
occupied. That is to say, we must “take it” as an accepted 
starting-point that the wife is no longer, in the strict sense, 
a wife at all, and that her affection, the natural sub- 
mission of the weaker to the stronger, the ties of children, 
and in many cases the very practical consideration that the 
husband is the bread-winner, constitute all the forces that 
he can bring into play. They are very powerful forces, but 
they have for some time received no strength or sanction 
from the law of England. 

On the other hand, the following consequences follow. 
Having regard to the fact that law has relaxed the husband's 
control over his wife's person and fortune, bit by bit, until 
legally it has left him nothing but the power to prevent 
her, if he is so disposed and arrives in time, from jumping 
out of the window, it is high time to alter laws which have 
rested for their foundation on the assumption ofa legal con- 
trol that no longer exists. These laws are :—(1) The restric- 
tions hampering the right of recourse against a married 
woman’s separate estate to answer her contract obliga- 
tions ; (2) the liability ofa husband in respect of his wife's 
torts; and (3) the obligation of a husband to his wife 
when his wite has disclaimed all obligation to him. The 
only question which arises on these recommendations is one 
which was suggested by a speaker who followed, and who 
denied that a husband is at present liable for the torts of 
his wife. We may content ourselves at the moment with 
saying that, if he is, beyond question he ought not to be. 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF GAME-PRESERVING, 


T* often surprises us that crotchety and speculative people, who 

like to try to make their land pay by any method except the 
ordinary one of agriculture, and would prefer that it should pro- 
duce jam, jelly, tobacco, or anything in this world rather than 
beef, mutton, cheese, and butter, do not turn their attention more 
to game- or rabbit-farming. That they would lose money if they 
undertook either is likely enough; but this they are doing, and 
have done already, by their other fads and fancies, and under 
certain conditions it is not impossible that they might find the 
systematic preservation of game or rabbits more profitable, or at 
least less ruinous, than some of their previous experiments. It 
seems an anomaly that, while the custom of setting apart large 
tracts of ground, either wholly or partially, for the preservation 
of game is recognized as a prudent as well as a lucrative proceed- 
ing in Scotland, it is regarded as a luxury or a folly, and some- 
times as both, in England. It is very true that many of the most 
valuable Highland forests would be worth far less as sheep-farms, 
and that some grouse-moors carry both grouse and sheep, and 
thus return a double rent ; yet in certain localities and cireum- 
stances there are lands in England also which might, perhaps, let 
for higher rents as game-preserves than as farms; there are 
spaces here and there which would make higher returns as 
rabbit-warrens or rabbit-farms than as agricultural holdings, and 
there are unquestionably many properties which, like those in 
the Highlands, might be made to yield an excellent sporting rent 
as well as a good farming rent. 

The shooting of a certain estate, the agricultural rental of which 
was valued in the Doomsday Book of 1875 at 9,695/. a year—a 
rental that must have been considerably reduced since that date, 
unless the property is very different to most others in England— 
was let with the mansion for two months last season at 4,000 
guineas. It is but fair to say that the expenses connected with 
the preservation of game on this property during the other ten 
months of the year must have been very heavy; but, even if 
we were to put them at so high a figure as a thousand guineas, a 
very satisfactory balance would remain. To spend a large sum 
in game-preserving would answer very well if rents of this kind 
could be obtained. This particular rent may, or may not be, 
the highest ever given for an English shooting; we freely admit 
that the estate as it stands is quite an exceptional one £0 
far as its stock of game and arrangements for shooting are 
concerned, and that no man in England understands either 
the science of rearing game or the art of killing it better 
than its owner; at the same time very large rentals have been 
given for other pheasant-shootings on not a few occasions, and 
so long as the practice of developing and letting shootings does 
not become so general as to make the supply greater than the 
demand, we think that considerable profits might be made by 
“ high-preserving” on English estates, adapted by nature and 
circumstances to the purpose and having either a good house on 
them, or, what some tenants would prefer, a comfortable hotel 
within easy reach. Nor do we consider that good returns in this 
respect would be confined to large properties. On the contrary, 
there are far more people who could afford to take small shoot- 
ings than large ones. The four things essential to success are— 
first, that the soil, covers, and tillage of the estate should be well 
suited for game-preserving; secondly, that the owners of the 
adjoining properties should preserve well and act as honourable 
gentlemen and sportsmen; thirdly, that it sbould be easily 
reached, we do not say necessarily from London, but from 
Birmingham; Manchester, Liverpool, or some other large town ; 
and, fourthly, that it should be well stocked with game. The 
latter is, perhaps, the most important condition of all. People 
sometimes complain that they cannot let their shootings, for- 
getting that they have never done much to raise a head of game 
upon them. The main expenses of game-rearing are keepers’ 
wages, and food for the game—the latter outlay slightly exceed- 
ing the former, as a rule. Where, however, many extra night- 
watchers are necessary, the balance may lie the other way. 
“ Sundries” make a particularly large item in the cost of game- 
preserving. A shooting is chiefly valued according to the bags 
which have already been made upon it, and those who wish to get 
high rentals ought to spare no pains to be able to show good 
returns in the shape of lists of game killed during at least one 
previous season. 

Thedevelopment of the game upon an estate not only raises its 
annual rental, but also increases its saleable value. A property 
in a central position, with a fair house and first-rate shooting, 
will generally find a purchaser, even if its other attractions are 
limited. An important point to be remembered, again, is that 
while rents of farms have decreased of late years, rents of shoot- 
ings have increased. Then when we come to compare the com- 
parative expenses of improving a property for agticultural 
purposes”with those of improving it for sport, the latter appear 
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very small. The judicious outlay of an extra 500/. a year on 
raising the head of game on a large estate for two or three years, 
may, in some instances, convert it from a very poor shooting into 
an excellent and most valuable one, whereas the same amount 
spent on farm-buildings would go a very little way towards 
increasing its agricultural value. Nor do we think that we are 
at all exaggerating in saying that cases are conceivable in which 
the investment of such a sum in game-preserving would raise the 
total rental (sporting and agricultural added together) by fifty 
per cent., while, if laid out on “estate improvements,” in the 
ordinary acceptation of the expression, it would not raise it by 
five. As an instance of the large proportion which the sporting 
rent of an estate may sometimes bear in comparison with its 
agricultural rent, we may give that of a property in the Eastern 
counties, of which the latter rental is about 1,200/. and the 
former has several times been 1,000/. 

Game-preservers sometimes dispute the question whether high- 
preserving pays to an owner who does not let his shooting. It is 
pretty safe to say that on this point, as on most others, very 
much depends upon circumstances. Very many men are the 
abject slaves of their head-keepers, and such men will most cer- 
tainly never coin money by game-preserving. There are few, if 
any, higher authorities on the subject than Lord Walsingham ; 
and, in the volume on Shooting, in the “ Badminton Library,” he 
says:—“It is certain that, with favourable soil, good coverts, 
fair neighbours, honest keepers, and good management ”—a pretty 
lengthy list of conditions, be it observed—“ the artificial rearing 
of pheasants ought to prove remunerative from a pecuniary 
point of view, leaving out the question of sport”; and he adds 
that on a certain large estate, “ until the quantity of pheasants 
reared was increased, the value of the game killed in a season 
never covered “ the expenses, whereas under the existing system 
it undoubtedly does.” Unfortunately, the recent and present 
deplorable decrease in the number of hares, which cost little or 
nothing extra to rear (as the keepers who look after the pheasants 
and partridges necessarily serve for taking care of the hares), has 
reduced the value of “game totals” on many estates to an 
alarming extent. Although we could prove an equally sad 
case from statistics much nearer home, we prefer to quote 
once more from Lord Walsingham, who shows that, on a 
manor where the value of the hares killed was 570/. in the 
season 1865-6, it had fallen as low as 182/. in that of 1881-2; 
and this cannot have been owing to any relaxation of vigi- 
lance on the part of the keepers, as nearly twice as many 

ts were killed in the latter season as in the former. 
Until a Bill enjoining a close time for hares is passed, and has 
had time to take effect, the stock of hares throughout the country 
is likely still further to diminish. In making an estimate in 
regard to a shooting it is necessary, in most cases, to allow for a 
very large amount of game for presents to farmers, and even 
cottagers. The co-operation, or at least the goodwill, of the 
farmers and the labourers on the estate, if not also on the lands 
immediately adjoining it, is all-important in game-preserving ; 
and liberal presents of game are the best means of securing it. 
These, of course, greatly reduce the profits ; but they cannot well 
be avoided if a large head of game is desired. Moreover, those 
who kill great quantities of game are tempted to give a great deal 
of it away; and that does not pay, however estimable such a 
practice may appear in the minds of the receivers. Even on this 
point, nevertheless, a definite rule cannot be laid down. For 
instance, it costs no more to send a certain value in game to a 
hospital than to send it in money ; and many other cases having 
much in common with this one might be quoted. 

With regard to rabbit-warrens, there is no greater authority than 
Mr. Price, of Rhiwlas, on whose shooting 5,096 rabbits were once 
killed in a single day by eight guns, and in his book on the sub- 
ject his statistics appear to show that, on a well-managed warren 
of something over three hundred acres, a profit ought to be made. 
The balance-sheet which he gives of another warren, less than 
half its size, is not so favourable. “There is, at all events,” says 
he, “one argument in favour of shooting warrens which must not 
be overlooked. They are far cheaper than pheasant-rearing ; 
even if you lose some money over them, you do not lose very 
much; and, as to the other—well! I ‘could a tale unfold.’” 
This remark, by a man who has given considerable attention to 
rearing a large head of pheasants, should have its due weight 
with those who may be considering certain questions already 
mooted in this article. He adds that, “as a monetary specula- 
tion, these rabbit preserves cannot be recommended to any prudent 
man.” In his opinion, rabbit-farming, with movable hutches of 
the pattern designed by Major Morant, pays infinitely better than a 
warren. These hutches, 5 ft. by 2 ft. for the breeding does and 
6 ft. by 3 ft. for young rabbits, have a wooden house at one end, 
the remainder consisting of a roofed frame, with wire-netting at 
the end, sides, and bottom. They should be moved two or three 
times a day, and the rabbits of course get fresh herbage to eat 


through the netting at the bottom, at each move. “The hutches 
follow cattle, sheep, or the scythe,” and “their food is paid for by 
the quantity of hay or clover produced the next season off the 
ground they have come over.” Mr. Price believes that before 
long “the urban poulterer will look to the farmer for a weekly 
supply of young rabbits, and order the quantity he requires just 
as naturally” as he now “looks to him for mutton, eggs, or 
butter.” It is worth while to quote Mr. Price on one other point 
in connexion with game-preserving. He says :—“ Could the moors 
in North Wales be only kept, as is done in Scotland ”—although 
by no means universally, he should have added—“free from 
sheep, the grouse-shooting in the Principality would very soon 
equal, if it did not surpass, the most favoured districts of 
Caledonia.” 

The main points to be considered before deciding whether it is 
worth while to spend much time, attention, or money in rearing 
game on any estate, are its soil and situation, and where both are 
suitable, the rest should depend chiefly upon good management, 
but in some measure upon luck also. We fear that at best high 
game-preserving must be more or less speculative. Nevertheless, 
we believe that the income of some English properties might be 
very greatly increased if their owners chose to raise good heads of 
game upon them and then let the shooting ; the latter, however, 
must obviously be an inevitable condition. Unfortunately, as a 
rule, only those who are very fond of shooting thoroughly under- 
stand how to produce it in perfection, and those who are very 
fond of shooting are not fond of letting it for the amusement of 
others. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


should rejoice in national progress any- 
where, and assuredly we do not grudge to Germany its 
growth in prosperity. But the elderly tourist must sorrowfully 
admit that the industrial enterprise of the North Germans has 
been playing the mischief with the romance of the Rhine, For 
half a century and more it has been the fashion to sneer at Rhine- 
land as nothing better than a cockney playground; but there 
never was a greater mistake. Of course, nineteen continental 
tourists in twenty had seen something of it, because the river was 
a highroad that led everywhere. But for almost all of them the 
country was really a terra incognita, as was significantly shown 
by the fact that most of the smaller towns were hotelless. The 
stray sojourner had to make the best of some old-fashioned and 
odoriferous inns, with an aboriginal cuisine and a despotic landlord, 
which perpetuated something of the mediwval traditions that 
have been stereotyped in “ Anne of Geierstein” and “ The Cloister 
and the Hearth.” The picturesque side-valleys and even the 
foot-tracks on the lofty terraces overhanging the river were 
seldom trodden by a stranger's foot. Amateur artists aspi- 
ring to contribute to The Illustrated would venture occa- 
sionally into these solitudes, and were always richly rewarded. 
There were churches with remarkable apses in Romanesque, and 
castles on secluded heights, invisible from the Rhine, with Saracenic 
architectural fantasies in battlement and tower which crusa- 
ding barons had brought home as souvenirs of Palestine. The 
angler might wander up some stream or brook from mouth to 
source, through copses me lodious in the spring with singing birds, 
casting his flies here and there in the swift rush or the swirl of 
the dark mill-pool, for the lively trout or the more sluggish 
grayling. The streams are running now as they used to run, 
but the pools are poached or netted for the neighbouring pension 
or hydropathic establishment, and the moss-grown mills may 
probably have given place to some many-storied structure which 
poisons the water with deleterious chemicals, Nothing, for 
example, was prettier or pleasanter than the quiet Aar valley, 
with its primitive old towns and their quaint and venerable 
gateways. Now the prosperous Apollinaris Company, with its 
fleets of shallow steamers, has made the valley the seat of a busy 
industry. We are bound to say that the Apollinaris people have 
been benefactors to the gouty and dyspeptic, and it would be 
well if we had nothing worse to complain of than their wonder- 
ful works. But the whole course of what used to be 
called the castled Rhine now looks like the lower Thames, 
and smells like Shoreditch or Bermondsey. We see a 
panoramic development of all the more offensive trades and 
guilds of the middle ages. Formerly the Rhenish industries 
were mainly concentrated in the flourishing principality of Wied, 
colonized originally by the hard-working Moravians, or they had 
been carried on from time immemorial in primitive fashion, as in 
the manufacture of the mill-stones at Nieder-Mendig. Now the 
steamer carries you through volumes of smoke, between a double 
line of cloth-mills, chemical works, lime-kilns, and brickfields—of 
everything, in fact, that is lucrative, unwholesome, and prosaic. 
Nor does the evil end there. The spirited proprietors of these 
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enterprises have been rapidly growing rich, and have been 
housing themselves as befits their rising fortunes. They have 
been transmogrifying and adding to venerable castles ; they have 
been running up sumptuous mansions of the florid composite 
order in the suburbs of the cities, and one of the most audacious 
of the nouveaux riches has actually seated himself on the summit 
of the castled crag of the Drachenfels. After that sort of thing 
it would be as hypercritical as idle to protest against the Govern- 
ment cutting up the country for the exigencies of national 
defence. Indeed, the circles of detached forts around Mayence 
and Coblenz blend rather happily with the broken ground ; and 
the glacis in the sequestered poplar groves, on the enceinte of 
Cologne, give character and colour to an otherwise tame and 
monotonous landscape. 

But as to Cologne itself! Nowhere has the besom of destruc- 
tive change made a cleaner or more melancholy sweep. We 
love the city for the sake of auld langsyne ; but when revisiting it, 
we always feel as the Antiquary might have felt if Miss Grizzel 
and Jeanie Rintherout had been left free to work their will in 
his cherished sanctum. Old Cologne was the pre-Renaissance 
Rome of the North, a city undesecrated by the builder, the 
radical, or the sanitarian. The best hotels looked out upon the 
Rhine on the one side; on the other, are the narrowest and most 
unsavoury of ruinous lanes. The streets with their narrow strips 
of pavement were irrigated by open sewers; the stenches in the 
sultry season, when tourists came thick, were as rich and as 
rare as the imaginative fancy of Coleridge described them. Piety 
and patriotism notwithstanding, the cathedral of the pre- 
eminently Catholic city had fallen into picturesque disrepair. 
You were glorified by a swelling sense of munificent patronage 
when you dropped a groschen or two into the verger’s plate for 
its restoration. It did not seem as if the townsfolk could do 
much to help, for the only apparent business was in eau de Cologne 
and most villanous cigars. The wonderful variety of ancient 
churches, dedicated to obscure and forgotten saints, were reached 
by deserted streets, or through grass-grown squares. The peace and 
the silence weré scarcely greater behind the crumbling walls of the 
pauperized convents, It was only the garrison of crack regiments 
that kept things going and the tread of the square-shouldered soldiers 
across the bridge of boats. We need not say how all has been 
revolutionized since Cologne beeame a great railway centre. 
The building of that neat caravanserai, the Hétel du Nord, was 
the result and the symbol of the revolution. Cologne has 
embanked the Rhine, building winter docks and ice-havens. It 
has broken out of its girdle of old walls—more is the pity—and 
has launched out in lines of magnificent boulevards, protected by 
heavily-armed forts on the limits of the horizon. Building sites 
have been going up to fabulous values. The clergy have been 
enriched by the offerings of the grateful, for everyone has been 
making money hand over hand, and nobody has any reason to 
complain, except the landlords of hotels that have been left com- 
paratively high and dry, and the pilgrim to the city of the Three 
Kings, who went in quest of the historical and the medieval, 


“As for Bonn, in the shadows of the Kreuzberg and the Seven 


Mountains, it is no longer the quiet university town, where 
spectacled youths, guarded by gigantic boarhounds, had small 
opportunity for being led off their legs, though they might 
smoke their nerves into fiddle-strings or drink themselves 
into dropsies. Given over to the mercies of the speculative 
builder, it prides itself on being a centre of cultivated society, 
and consequently its pensions swarm with golden-haired and 
blue-eyed sirens, Coblenz is more like what it used to be; but 
we should have said that back-of-the-world Tréves had been 
altogether brought into the world by the great Luxemburg line 
and the other railways had it not been for the solemn proceed- 
ings of last week. The show of the Holy Coat would seem more 
like an anachronism were it not that, in an age of advertising, it 
brings grist to the episcopal mill; but, if we did not shrink from 
treading debateable ground, we should say there was nothing 
like such superstition for giving an impulse to scepticism. As 
we remember Tréves when it was only accessible by the high 
roads or the swift and shallow Moselle, the city its citizens 
declared to be the oldest in the West seemed the very spot for a 
treasure-house of musty relics. Though the red-stone of that 
veritable “red land” was friable, time had dealt gently by the 
Cathedral and the Black Gate with its imported materials, and 
with many another memorial of the lingering past. The journey 
to Tréves was doubtful and difficult; one steamed up the rapid 
Moselle, with the odds considerably in favour of being stranded 
in the summer droughts ; and it was by no means an easy place to 
get away from, for the steamer which undertook to do the down 
voyage in a single day took time by the forelock and started at 
sunrise. By far the pleasantest and most satisfactory plan was 
to sling a knapsack and walk. At the modest little Baths and 
other halting-places you not only found yourself in friendly 
company, but often stumbled on agreeable brands of the Mosel- 


wein, which you were prepared to enjoy with a genial thirst, 
without giving the prononcé bouquet time to pall. Then, 
we believe the more ordinary wines of the Rhine and Moselle 
were either consumed at home or exported as what they were. 
Now they are consigned in large quantities to Hamburg as a foun- 
dation for spiritualized ports and sherries and remarkable clarets 
with a body. A more honest manufacture is that of the Rhenish 
champagne, which is by no means a disagreeable tipple, and 
which has made the fortunes of some of the richest citizens of 
Mayence. And that old archiepiscopal city, like David Copper- 
field, has grown out of knowledge. The railway that ran 
between the houses and the Rhine bank, landing you at a station 
in the same street with your hotel, might have been something of 
anuisance, had not the burghers been well accustomed to be lulled 
to sleep by the steam whistles. But at the new station, situated a 
long Sabbath day’s journey into the country, you feel as if you 
had been cast adrift at Tadmor in the Wilderness, and con~ 
sequently, steeling your senses against the temptations of brasseries 
and beer-gardens, and turning your back on the superb Dom 
Kirche with its many monuments, you deem it prudent to give the 
go-by to modernized Mayence. 


RACING. 


greece we last wrote upon racing, the greatest event, so far as 

two-year-olds are concerned, has been the appearance in 
public of the much-talked-of Orme, the Duke of Westminster's 
bay colt by Ormonde out of Angelica, He has much of his sire’s 
appearance, both in colour and in shape, especially in his 
shoulders, his long, high-set quarters, and his manner of galloping. 
The critics, however, as a rule, do not think that he will ever be 
as big a horse as Ormonde, either in height or width, and one of 
his hocks is curby. In his first race, the Richmond Stakes at 
Goodwood, he rather disappointed his admirers by only beating 
Flyaway, at 9 lbs., by three-quarters of a length, swerving 
slightly, and coming into collision with that filly at the finish. 
Dunure had beaten Flyaway by a head at Ascot, at even weights, 
and Goldfinch had run her to a head at Newmarket, also at even 
weights; but, in his second race at Goodwood, Orme gave Dunure 
3 lbs. and beat him in a canter by a length, and his excellence 
was further confirmed, a fortnight later, by the style in which 
Flyaway won the Kempton Park International Breeders’ Stakes, 
when giving weight to all her opponents. Orme won 2,862/. 
in his two races: it is generally considered that he has shown 
the best two-year-old form of the year, which may well be the 
case, and, considering that Goldfinch is a roarer, he is probably 
the best colt that has yet run in public; but his public form with 
Flyaway is little, if at all, better than that of Goldfinch at the 
weights, and, although he can be made out to be her superior, 
through their relative form with Dunure, it is more than doubtful 
whether the race in which Dunure beat Flyaway, at Ascot, can 
be taken as true running. Very seldom has one trainer such a 
strong string of two-year-olds as that of John Porter, which in- 
cludes Orme, Goldfinch, La Fléche, Windgall, and Polyglot, who 
have already won more than 11,000/. in stakes between them. Of 
these, La Fléche has not yet been beaten, and has won 2,21 5/.instakes 
towards repaying the 5,500 guineas which she cost as a yearling. 
Among other two-year-olds, Mr. N. Fenwick’s Gossoon, a very 
nice dark-brown colt by Galopin, has done well lately by winning 
the Findon Stakes at Goodwood and the Astley Stakes at Lewes, 
the only races for which he has started. Mr. Abington’s 
chestnut colt Halsbury, who had only run once when he won 
the Great Kingston Two Year Old Plate at Sandown, came out at 
Windsor and won the Berkshire Plate. Mr. Gladstone (oh no! not 
the ex-Premier, but his nephew) won the Wynyard Plate of 700/. 
at Stockton with Dorner, a filly by Town Moor out of a Cucumber 
mare. For the Hardwicke Stakes at Stockton, I’Anson’s Car- 
drona, a filly with no less than seven strains of Touchstone blood, 
beat Killossery, the winner of the Halnaker Stakes at Goodwood, 
by three lengths. Among the unplaced in the race was Rent 
Payer, who had cost 2,500 guineas as a yearling. On Tuesday 
last, at York, Colonel North’s El Diablo, a colt by Robert the 
Devil, and showing some of his characteristics, won the Prince of 
Wales's Stakes of 1,000/. by a neck from Priestess. Some critics 
were more pleased with Lord Penrhyn’s Glaneuse, a filly by 
Harvester, who ran for the first time in public the same after- 
noon and won an unimportant plate of 100. 

The three-year-olds distinguished themselves by winning the 
Stewards’ Cup and the Goodwood Stakes, the two principal 
handicaps at the Goodwood Meeting. Mr. Brodrick-Cloéte’s 
Unicorn won the first-named race. There was something wrong 
with this horse’s knees last year, and he lost both the races in 
which he then ran, as well as another this spring; curiously 
enough, he was third in each, and he was put into the Stewards’ 
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Cup at 6 st. 2 lbs. His knees were now all right, and he ran a 
high trial shortly before the Goodwood Meeting. He won the 
race itself “cleverly,” as racing reporters put it; but the real 
hero of the contest was another three-year-old, Lord Bradford’s 
Cuttlestone, who gave Unicorn 21 lbs., made a good race with 
him, and ran him to half a length. Bumptious, who had the 
reputation of being the fastest three-year-old over the distance, 
could not get near Cuttlestone when giving him 10 lbs, Three 
days later, Cuttlestone had the ill luck to run second again, for 
the Chesterfield Cup. White Feather, the winner of the Good- 
wood Stakes, was handicapped nearly a stone below the best 
three-year-old form in the list of entries, which was not high. 
He is a thick, strongly-built, muscular, and well-shaped little bay 
colt, only fifteen hands in height, by Retreat out of a Don- 
caster mare. Mr. Houldsworth’s Orvieto ran very well in win- 
ning the Sussex Stakes by four lengths, “hands down,” from his 
half-brother, the Duke of Westminster's Orion, of whom so much 
had been expected, and he became a better favourite, or rather a 
much stronger outsider, for the St. Leger in consequence. His 
victory for the Great Yorkshire Stakes on Thursday last was of 
less importance as a St. Leger trial. Good form was shown by 
another St. Leger outsider at Goodwood, when Lord Zetland’s 
Patrick Blue, a nice horse, by the way, beat Yard Arm at about 
weight for age, for the Gordon Stakes. Last week he won the 
Zetland Plate at Stockton, when giving weight to some very 
moderate opponents; but on Wednesday last at York he was beaten 
when receiving 4 lbs. by Colonel Montagu’s Rousseau. Yet another 
outsider in the St. Leger betting, Mr. E. Lascelles’s Pannonia, won a 
race at Redcar from Mr. J. Lowther’s Cleator ; but only by a head, 
at 7 lbs., and Cleator’s form of this year had not entitled him to 
be considered a good trial horse, although he had won more than 
4,000/. in stakes as a two-year-old. Much interest was expressed 
as to whether Bumptious, who is extraordinarily fast over five 
furlongs, would be able to stay the mile course for the City of 
London Breeders’ Foal Stakes, at Kempton. This, however, he 
did without difficulty, Orion having again to take second place, 
two lengths behind him. Lord Gerard’s Bransdale won six races 
without a break, and was introduced into the St. Leger betting, 
when his owner, mercifully for the plunging public, scratched 
him before any great harm had been done; for although he ran 
well, considering his heavy weight, for the August Handicap at 
Kempton, in only finishing third he scarcely showed St. Leger 
form. Another colt was brought into a prominent position for 
the St. Leger, when Mr. W. Stevenson’s Bosphorus won the 
Great Northern St. Leger at Stockton, giving 19 lbs. toCavendish, 
who had run Melody to three-quarters of a length at 6lbs., and 
Orvieto to half a length at 12 lbs., for the Prince of Wales's Stakes, at 
Ascot. Kirkstall and The Hudson, however, finished before Caven- 
dish at Stockton, and much of the latter’s form had been very 
third-rate; yet Bosphorus was backed for the St. Leger at 100 
to 7, in the heat of the moment, immediately after the race. He 
has won all the three races for which he has started this year in 
very good style, and although he is spoken of as unfashionably 
bred, because he is by Ollerton, he is in reality quite the contrary, 
being a direct representative of Sweetmeat, and having four strains 
of Blacklock blood, three of Touchstone, three of Birdcatcher, two 
of Melbourne, and one of Emilius. Mr. A. James's nice little 
filly, Charm, won the Yorkshire Oaks; but the form shown in 
the race was of a very moderate description. 

Among the four-year-olds Memoir again showed that she had 
lost her staying powers, at any rate for the time being, by her 
lamentable exhibition in the race for the Goodwood Cup, which 
was won by Gonsalvo, who had finished three lengths behind 
her for last year's St. Leger. The once celebrated Le Nord has 
taken to plating, and has won a couple of those humble races, 
worth in all 295 sovereigns. He is the sort of horse, however, 
that may possibly win a great race when least expected. We 
must now take a glance at the handicaps which have been run 
since our last racing article appeared. One surprising piece of 
handicap form has been that of Colonel North's Nunthorpe, who 
ran wretchedly at Goodwood, and a week later, at Brighton, won 
the Cup, with Workington a length and a half behind him, at 
even weights. This was almost a return to his April form; and 
so little was he fancied at Brighton that he started at 10 to I. 
From this it would appear that his owner could not have backed 
him at all heavily, but that is a point which cannot invariably be 
judged of merely from the returns of the betting, for it was 
stated lately in a usually well-informed journal that for a two- 
year-old race last spring another owner “waited until the last 
minute, stepped quietly along the rails, and backed his colt to 
win over twenty thousand pounds without letting his cigar go 
out.” Yet the colt’s starting price was 8 to 1, and he won the 
race. Before the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, Killowen was for 
some little time a leading favourite; but he was scratched a 
couple of days before the race, to the great annoyance of his 
numerous backers, some of whom had invested large sums of 


money upon his chance. Euphony, the first favourite, was beaten 
at the distance, and Tostig, Reveille, and Bumptious, who were 
the next favourites, were unplaced. Unicorn’s victory was not 
so highly thought of by the official handicapper as by the public, 
for when his weight of 6 st. 12 Ibs. was published for the Royal 
Handicap at Leicester, he was immediately made a very strong 
first favourite. That very fast T. Y.C. horse, St. Symphorien, 
was beaten by a head at 22 lbs, by Lord Hartington’s Mistral 
for the Singleton Plate at Goodwood, and he has scarcely 
maintained his form this season, for at even weights he lately 
finished far behind King of Diamonds, with whom he had been 
considered pretty equal. That horse, again, seems to have lost 
something of his form. Indeed, the handicap running of the 
past four weeks has rather tended to depreciate the powers of the 
better class of horses. The unlucky Barmecide has been placed 
in six out of his seven races this year, including the Goodwood 
Stakes and Cup, without winning one of them. He is a good 
stayer, but he probably wants speed. The Chesterfield Cup 
brought out a handicap field of good quality, and it was won by 
Mr. H. Milner’s highly-bred four-year-old filly, Shrine, who had 
“run the weight off her back,” as the saying goes, in eight defeats 
this season, and now won by six lengths under 6 st. 6 lbs. Mr. 
Abington’s Lady Rosebery ran very well in giving 9 lbs. more 
than weight for age and a beating to Ragimunde, the winner of 
the Metropolitan Stakes, for the Lewes Handicap. In making 
all the running and winning the Stockton Handicap in a 
canter by five lengths, Mr. J. Glover's Rosebery Despatch 
must have improved in an extraordinary manner since he ran, 
less than two months earlier, for the Northumberland Plate. 
At Stockton St. Benedict was second to him, and for the Ebor 
Handicap he was second again, but to another horse. In the 
latter race St. Benedict was meeting Rosebery Despatch on 
10 lbs. better terms; but whereas Rosebery Despatch seemed to 
give St. Benedict at least a 12 lbs. beating for the Stockton 
Handicap, St. Benedict appeared to give Rosebery Despatch an 
even greater beating for the Ebor Handicap. Altogether, Rose- 
bery Despatch’s form has obviously been somewhat inconsistent 
of late. The winner of the Great Ebor Handicap was Lord 
Rosslyn’s well-shaped and powerful bay colt, Buccaneer, which 
is said to have been backed to win a very large stake. The 
institution of two new races for stakes of 10,000/. each, at New- 
market, has been the most important piece of Turf news, apart 
from actual racing, during the last week. 


CAVALRY DISTRIBUTION AND ORGANIZATION. 


HEN we recently spoke of the equipment of cavalry, we 
endeavoured to show that, however excellent a weapon 

might be in itself, and however efficient in the hands of a man 
thoroughly trained to its use, its adoption would not enhance the 
value of our cavalry unless an effort were made to practise our 
troopers in handling their equipment, and that the first step to be 
taken towards that end should be to furnish our regiments with an 
adequate proportion of trained chargers. In a similar way, even 
if our troops and squadrons become more efficient, our regiments 
as a whole will not be so unless their component parts are accus- 
tomed to work together under the eye of the commanding officer. 
And in like manner our cavalry brigades and divisions will fail 
in the field, however excellent the individual regiments may be 
of which they are composed, if the officers in command of them have 
not that knowledge of handling large bodies of men which can 
alone spring from constant practice andexperience. The “born 
cavalry leader” is one of the stock phrases of the newspaper corre- 
spondent, and is a singularly misleading one. Some men are doubt- 
lessly exceptionally endowed by nature with the quickness, deci- 
sion, and calculated audacity which must distinguish him who would 
successfully lead squadrons in the field; but such qualifications are 
not sufficient in themselves, and where they have been specially 
conspicuous have been developed and encouraged by opportunities 
for making use of them. A. decisive charge is often launched by 
a nicety of judgment such as a mere occasional performer can 
never hope to attain, and to ensure success eye and ear, leader 
and followers, horse and man, must all work in that perfect 
unison which is only te be obtained by constant intercourse and 
the intuitive obedience thus engendered. The deficiencies which 
our present system entails on officers were painfully evident 
during the recent manceuvres in Berkshire, and it was clear that 
practice in handling masses of men was sadly needed. Nor could 
it well be otherwise. At present our cavalry regiments are 
scattered piecemeal about the United Kingdom, and are quartered 
with a total disregard to the requirements of their tactical 
training. More than half of them are split up into detach- 
ments, and commanding officers are therefore quite unable 
to train their squadrons together, and are fortunate if they 
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get a chance of seeing them all together on parade, even 
once a year. Regiments thus subdivided cannot know those 
whom they may one day have to follow, the mutual sympathy 
and reliance which is so desirable between officers and men 
can have no existence, nor can a leader have that personal 
control over his command he should do. He cannot make his 
individuality felt, and is obliged to act, as it were, by deputy. 
While regiments are thus disintegrated it seems almost too much 
to ask that two regiments should not be widely separated, but 
should be quartered sufficiently near together to play into one 
another's hands as regards drills and exercises. Such, neverthe- 
less, is the system which should undoubtedly prevail, and 
officers would then have opportunities of practising themselves 
against one another at outpost, reconnaissance, convoy, or raiding 
duties, such as could hardly fail to be immensely to their ad- 
vantage. There are three chief considerations which universally 
govern the distribution of troops. They may be allotted certain 
stations for strategical reasons, and this is the governing principle 
on the Continent. France, for example, has twenty-two 
regiments on her eastern frontier, which Germany opposes at 
present with sixteen on her western boundaries. On her eastern 
frontier Germany watches Russia with twenty-four regiments, 
while eleven of the fourteen divisions of the regular cavalry of 
the line which the latter country keeps up are to be found 
echeloned along her south-west frontier between the Baltic and 
the Black Sea. Facilities for tactical training are gained by con- 
centrating squadrons and regiments together, and this considera- 
tion also is, therefore, carefully kept in view by all nations, 
Finally, the support which troops may be called upon to lend to 
the civil power must not be lost sight of, and this, coupled 
perhaps with considerations as to recruiting, appears to be what 
we in England have hitherto chiefly thought most deserving of 
our attention. Strategical advantages need fortunately form no 
difficult problem in our case, and in these days of telegrams and 
railways it is surely hardly necessary to place police duties before 
efficiency. To such an extent is our present system carried that, 
especially in Ireland, our cavalry are being trained in many 
places rather as constabulary than for war. Unfortunately, in 
some districts this result is inevitable, but not so by any means 
to the extent generally assumed ; and such a judicious distribution 
as would provide for the security of the Queen’s subjects and, at 
the same time, not forget the training of all her horses 
and men, is in these days not beyond ourreach. The old quarters 
are an inheritance that has devolved on us from the days of 
Stage-coaches and tardy posts, and should be almost as obsolete 
as the circumstances which called them into being. It is not 
very unusual, and certainly not impossible, for a colonel of 
cavalry never to have seen his regiment together on parade 
during his whole tenure of command. Others scarcely more 
fortunate have, perhaps, had that felicity for three or four months 
during their reign. It is a nice question whether the individual 
or the regiment suffers most under such a system ; but that both 
Ao so, and the service in general to boot, will hardly be disputed. 
Moreover, when we inquire whether guns and squadrons have 
due facilities for learning how to work together, we find matters 
equally unsatisfactory. In several stations we find Horse Artillery 
completely isolated, and it is possible for a man to find himself in 
command of a battery acting with cavalry either on service or 
mano-uvres who has never before been even on parade with the 
two arms combined. Yet both must look to one another in 
action for assistance and support, and to ensure genial and in- 
telligent co-operation they should mutually sympathize with one 
another's wants and difficulties, and thoroughly appreciate how 
the efforts of one may best be supplemented by the other. The 
same qualities and ideas are necessary both as regards officers 
and men of either service, and should be fostered and encouraged 
by frequent intercourse. We need concentration, not only of 
troops and squadrons and regiments, but of the other component 
parts, such as Horse Artillery, which go to form a cavalry 
brigade or division on service, and we may well demand that all 
the various units should thus be located that they may be able 
to practise in peace-time at any rate the elements of those 
functions we shall expect them to give expression to in the 
presence of the enemy. 

As regards our cavalry organization, the same fatal tendency 
to level down rather than up which distinguishes all our other 
efforts towards military efficiency is evident. Just as our one 
or two Army Corps are deliberately organized to be weaker 
in field artillery than those of any other nation, so we find 
that not only is the aggregate total of our cavalry miserably 
small, but that we purposely arrange so as to put our in- 
dividual units at a marked disadvantage. An English army, 
therefore, so far from being the compact, well-equipped body 
af men some fondly regard it as, will be heavily handicapped 
as regards a foreign force, because it will not be so well 
supported by guns, and it will be unable to gain information 


or hide its movements, owing to its inferiority in horsemen. 
German, Austrian, French, and Russian squadrons are all very 
considerably stronger than our own, and a squadron of English 
cavalry on detached duty, therefore, meeting a squadron of any 
one of the other Great Powers would find itself outnumbered by 
some thirty or forty rank and file. When regiments come to be 
compared our case is even worse. Russia and Austria have six 
squadrons per regiment, and France has five, while a comparison 
of the total strength of divisions shows, roughly, an average of 
1,000 rank and file against England. Furthermore, as we have 
already pointed out, the English troopers would not be so well 
supported by artillery as their opponents. However high an 
estimate, therefore, our patriotism may excite us to form, as 
regards the individual prowess of our men, we have no solid 
ground for supposing that they will in the aggregate display any 
pre-eminence over their opponents. As a body, the English cavalry 
have never been exceptionally brilliant, and even in our most 
glorious military epoch at the close of the last century their 
value when in combination was not, according to Wellington 
himself, superior to that of the French. It is not a question here 
whether one British dragoon can ride better than a single 
foreigner, but whether one hundred or one thousand will 
similarly excel. With this consideration in view, it requires a 
large share indeed of national self-confidence not to feel uneasy as 
to the issue of collisions in which our squadrons and divisions, 
meeting like bodies of the enemy, would find themselves worse 
supported by guns, out-numbered, out-flanked, and therefore 
probably out-manceuvred. Nor will apprehension be lulled to 
rest by the reflection that we have few reserves in hand either 
of trained men, or chargers, or guns, and that however deeply 
we may, in a moment of anxiety, determine to plunge our 
hands in our pockets, such commodities are not to be pro- 
duced at any price, even in weeks or months. It has been sug- 
gested by one of our best cavalry officers that our squadrons, 
in view of their present deficiencies, should be organized in 
three rather than in two troops as at present. There is much 
to be said for the suggestion, and it will be gratifying to 
those whose instincts are strongly conservative to know that 
it would be merely a return to the system which was in force 
at the beginning of the last century. It finds favour, also, 
with almost every one who has studied the subject, and there 
would be no very serious obstacles in the way of its being 
accomplished. When, however, we have to find a remedy for 
the smallness of the muster-rolls, and the adequate training of 
the ex-dragoon on the reserve-list, the problem becomes less easy 
of solution. We can never hope to keep up the huge establish- 
ments that are necessary on the Continent, and must therefore 
largely depend on our reserves when hostilities occur. A man 
who has been perhaps for some years away from the drill-ground 
and the riding-school has lost all the dash the service he is called 
out for requires, and is often little better than a recruit of a few 
months’ standing. To ensure efficiency, therefore, it is ex- 
tremely desirable that reserve-men should be called away from 
their employment in civil life for a short training now and then. 
Yet to insist on their doing so would be to place an additional 
obstacle in the way of their obtaining the employment which, 
even under present circumstances, they do not always find. That 
the State should find employment in the public offices and 
police for men who have belonged to such branches of the 
service as need the most rubbing-up, and who could occasionally, 
therefore, be called upon to go through a course of training, 
appears a not very ambitious scheme, and one which would go 
far to help us in our dilemma. It is high treason to hint at 
more lavish expenditure ; and, moreover, it will be time enough 
to fall back on that last of resources when we have made the 
most of those we have already at our disposal. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


A’ last we may hope that the crisis through which we have 
been passing for fully twelve months has come to on end. 
Alarmist rumours have ceased, distrust is giving place to con- 
fidence, and, more important than all, there is a revival of specu- 
lation in both North and South American securities. The marked 
rise in the securities of the United States is due, of course, 
chiefly to the abundant crops at home, and to the failure of the 
harvest in Europe. According to the report of the Washington 
Agricultural Bureau, every crop in the United States this year, 
with the exception of cotton, is decidedly better in quality 
and larger in quantity than it was twelve months ago; there- 
fore the American farmers will have a very large surplus for 
export. On the other hand, the wheat harvest all over Europe 
is deficient—in some countries very deficient—and the rye crop 
is a complete failure in Russia, and is very bad in the other 
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European countries. Therefore, Europe will require exceptionally 
large quantities of both wheat and maize from the United States, 
and, as a matter of course, since Russia will be able to supply 
the rest of the world with no rye, and with little or no wheat, 
thé Americans will be able to sell at high prices. It follows that 
the American farmers will prosper greatly during the next twelve 
months. And it is to be borne in mind that America is still 
mainly an agricultural country, its manufactures being little 
more than sufficient to provide the home market ; in some cases 
are not adequate even to that. If, then, agriculture, which is 
practically more important than all other industries put together, 
is highly prosperous, other trades will be prosperous also, and a 
great impetus will be given to every department of business. 
And it is reasonable to expect that, as the whole population does 
well, it will import from abroad more than it has done for 
many years past. Therefore, the railways will do an immense 
business both in distributing at home the good crops and in carry- 
ing the surplus to the sea-board for export, and also in carrying 
from the sea-board to the interior the goods imported. It follows 
that the railway dividends ought to be higher during the next 
twelve months than they have been for a considerable time past, 
and, therefore, there is cause for some rise in American railroad 
securities. But our readers will do well to remember that 
most of the American railroad shares dealt in on the London 
Stock Exchange pay no dividends. For example, such shares as 
Milwaukee, Atchison, Union Pacific, Erie, and Wabash yield no 
dividends. Consequently even, if the companies do better, that 
will not benefit the shareholders, for there will be no dividends 
to distribute ; and for that reason investors should leave all such 
shares completely alone. Ofcourse, if any capitalist chooses to 
buy what he can pay for in the hope of being able to sell at a 
profit, it is his own business. He would probably make money 
by so doing, provided he did not incur too much risk by 
buying more than he could pay for. But the investor 
proper should have nothing to do with the speculation which 
is now beginning. The rise in South American securities 
proves even more clearly than that in the securities of the 
United States that the crisis through which we have been passing 
is at an end. For nothing has occurred to justify the rise. 
There is no real improvement either in the Argentine Republic, 
or in Uruguay, or Honduras, or Costa Rica. The probability of 
a break-down of speculation in Brazil is as great as ever, and the 
civil war in Chili is still dragging on. Yet during the past fort- 
night there has been a rise in nearly all South American 
securities. This can be accounted for only by the fact that the 
crisis is coming to an end. People are recovering from the dis- 
trust and alarm that recently prevailed, and are beginning to 
think that the prices of South American securities have fallen too 
low. In all probability the speculation cannot be carried very 
far, and there may, before long, be another fall. All the same, 
the revival of speculation, without any other cause than the mere 
encouragement given by the revival in the United States, signally 
proves that the feeling of the City has completely changed. 


The money market has been decidedly quieter this week than 
most people were prepared to expect. Owing to the failure of the 
crops in Russia and the rise in all grain, it was thought that 
bankers and bill-brokers would see the advisability of raising 
rates, the more particularly as shipments of gold to Germany 
continue. But the market, instead of becoming firmer, has 
actually given way somewhat. This is the more remarkable, 
because the fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange began 
on Wednesday, and the revival of speculation in American rail- 
road securities makes it certain that before long the demand for 
banking accommodation will greatly increase. It is true, no 
doubt, that as yet speculation has not gone very far. This week, 
for example, Stock Exchange borrowers were able to obtain all 
the loans they needed at from 1} to 2 percent. But if the buy- 
ing continues, the Stock Exchange demand will increase rapidly. 
Furthermore, harvesting is delayed now by the bad weather and 
the lateness of the crops. But before long the harvest demand 
will become large. And there is also the dang:r that by-and-bye 
a strong demand for gold will spring up in the United States. 
Nevertheless, the rate of discount in the open market throughout 
the week has been only about 1} per cent. 


The silver market continues very quiet. In a preliminary re- 
port issued by Mr. O'Connor, of the Department of Finance and 
Commerce, on the trade of British India in the year ended with 
March last, he points out that the imports of silver in the two 
preceding years were exceptionally large, and that at the same 
time the Treasury paid out an unusual amount of coin. The 
supply of money in India, therefore, for the moment is larger than 
the circulation is able to absorb, and, consequently, there is ex- 
ceptionally little demand for silver for India, The demand for 
in and Portugal is much smaller than was anticipated. And 
speculators in New York remain inactive. Therefore, the 


price of the metal in London has been throughout the week only 
about 45,°.d. per ounce. 

The speculation in American railroad securities has made 
further great progress during the week. In the latter part of 
last week there was a decided pause, It is said that the dealers. 
in London and many of the great operators in New York did not 
expect theSrise to begin so soon, and, therefore, had not sup- 
plied themselves with stock, and that they used their utmost 
exertions to bring about a decline so as to be able to buy on 
more favourable terms, German capitalists and speculators, too,. 
sold immense quantities. For it is clear that the failure of the 
crops in Russia and the badness of the crops at home will try 
Germany greatly this year. But in spite of German selling, and 
the efforts of the dealers in London and the operators in New 
York, no reaction occurred; and buying on an immense scale 
began this week. It was especially active on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and there was an almost general rise. More par- 
ticularly the purely speculative stocks, those which are not likely 
to yield a dividend for years to come, were in demand. The 
speculation is favoured, not only by the splendid harvests in the 
United States, but also by the cheapness of money in Europe and 
America; and it is likely to be carried on for a considerable time, 
if no untoward accident happens. Of course, there will be reactions. 
every now and then. But the conviction that the United States 
will prosper greatly during the next twelve months is so 
general and so strong that only very formidable accidents 
indeed can prevent further speculation. Meantime, investors. 
should bear in mind that the rise is mainly the work of 
speculation, and that, sooner or later, it must end in a 
collapse. There has also been some further recovery in South 
American securities, although nothing has occurred to change 
the situation. On the other hand, the Berlin Bourse has been 
exceedingly weak, and the great capitalists and speculators there 
are persistent sellers of everything for which they can find a 
buyer on the foreign markets, Since the beginning of the year 
the Russian rouble has fallen in value fully 20 per cent., and it 
is likely to fall more ; for Russia, instead of being a large exporter 
of grain, will have to import large quantities of maize to make 
up for the failure of the rye crop, and will have little wheat to. 
sell. Russia, then, not being able to export much, and owing 
large sums to the rest of Europe, will be in a bad financial con- 
dition, and the value of the rouble must steadily fall. All other 
Russian securities are almost sure to decline likewise. Apart 
altogether from the danger of political troubles arising out of the- 
distress, the disarrangement of the finances is sure to bring about 
lower prices, and the depreciation will be exaggerated by the- 
weakness of the Berlin Bourse. The winter will be a trying time- 
for all Germany, and with bread dear, trade falling off, the 
money market disturbed, and confidence shaken, it will be 
strange indeed if there is not a crisis upon the Bourse. On the 
other hand, the Paris Bourse continues surprisingly optimist. It. 
has exerted itself to the utmost to prevent the fall brought about 
by the persistent German selling, and the great operators express 
confidence that they can maintain prices. If they can, all careful 
observers will be astonished, for the French harvest is bad like- 
wise, and in all probability France will have to export large 
amounts of gold to supply herself with the wheat she requires. 

Another banking amalgamation is announced this week. The- 
Central Bank of London has been acquired by the Birmingham 
and Midland Bank, the latter thus obtaining a London connexion. 
Five shares of the Central Bank are to be exchanged for two. 
shares of the Birmingham and Midland with 12/. 10s. paid upon. 
each. The Central Bank of London was founded in 1863, and, 
though small, has secured a good position. The Birmingham and 
Midland is older, having been established in 1836. From 1879 to- 
1886 dividends at the rate of 16 per cent. were paid. Since then 
the dividends have been 15 per cent. 

The wheat market has been quieter this week, although the 
weather continues most unfavourable for harvesting purposes. 
Happily the harvest is late, and if the weather is good next. 
month, there are still strong hopes that the yield will not be 
much, if at all, under the average. 


The rise in American railroad securities this week is very 
general and marked. Thus, to begin with the dividend-paying 
shares, New York Central closed on Thursday at 107, a rise com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of 2}. Pennsylvania shares. 
closed at 544, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 2. 
Lake Shore shares closed at 1:8}, a rise of 3. Illinois shares. 
closed at 102}, a rise of 3}. Louisville and Nashville closed at 
763, a rise of 24; Norfolk and Western Preference shares closed 
at 544, a rise of 34. Turning now to the purely speculative 
shares, which are mere gambling counters, and ought to be avoided 
by investors, we find that Atchison shares closed on Thursday at. 
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39%, arise compared with the preceding Thursday of 13. Erieshares 
closed on Thursday at 244, a rise of 3}; Central Pacific shares at 
33¢, a rise of 2}; and Union Pacific shares closed at 40}, a rise of 
2}. Argentine securities maintain the advance of last week, but 
show little change since. In other South American securities there 
has been a further advance. Thus the fighting before Valparaiso 
inspiring the hope that the civil war will soon be brought to an 
end has caused a sharp advance in Chilian bonds. The 4}’s of 
3886 closed on Thursday at 80, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of as much as 3; Columbian bonds of 1873 
closed on Thursday at 22, arise of 4; and Guatemala External 
bonds closed at 36-38, a rise of 3; the Internal advanced also 3. 
Honduras bonds closed at 9}, a rise of 24. In other departments 
the movements have not been great. Generally speaking inter- 
Bourse securities are somewhat lower, while British railway stocks 
are somewhat higher. Great-Western Ordinary closed on Thursday 
at 163}, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 13 ; and 
Midland closed at 158, a rise of 1}. 


THE PLANTATION BUBBLE. 


ta pleasing description of the Leeward Islands read by Mr. 
D. Morris, F.L.S., before the Royal Colonial Institute, may 
well tempt energetic young Britons to try their fortune there. 
They are promised an agreeable climate; “for the greater part of 
the year the heat is scarcely felt.” If their health be delicate, 
“numbers of people are now leading active lives in the West 
Indies who would probably have died long ago had they 
remained in this country.” Social diversions may be scanty, but 
that want each new comer would contribute to supply. If 
scenery be a consideration, they may enjoy the “ forest-clad 
mountains and valleys of Domenica, the highly-cultivated slopes 
of St. Kitts, the more sober but not less interesting undulations 
of the sugar-cane fields of Antigua, and the lime and mango 
groves of Montserrat.” Sport does not abound, but one may 
‘chase the agouti, “a small hare-like animal,” in the mountain 
woods. The racoon of negro minstrelsy has been acclimatized. 
Barbuda has its deer, Domenica its wild hogs, St. Kitts its 
monkeys, and every island its “old English black rat.” Wood- 
pigeons and mountain-doves congregate in large flocks; guinea- 
fowl are plentiful in the scrubland of Barbuda. Some, perhaps, 
may feel an interest in the “ timid and defenceless iguana, which 
is eagerly hunted for the sake of its flesh,” or even in the large 
edible frog, locally known as the Crapaud. Coming to business, 
we learn that less than a half of the land, suitable in all respects 
for cultivation, has ever been broken up—at least, within the last 
century. An emigrant might choose his holding on mountain 
side, on woody slope, or alluvial bottom—there is enough of each 
for all comers. Mr. Morris does not recommend settlers to go out 
with little or no capital. They must be employers and con- 
trollers of labour, hard-working and vigilant overseers of the 
negro peasantry. Under that condition there are endless open- 
ings for the small capitalist. In the first place, of course, he may 
grow sugar, That is, as one may say, the natural cultivation of 
the West Indies; and, if planters will only use their intelligence, 
keep pace with the scientific improvements of the day, and thus 
cheapen the cost of producing sugar, whilst increasing the yield, 
they will drive beetroot from the market. Besides this, however, 
there is coffee—the Liberian for warm, moist valleys, the Arab 
for hilly slopes. Cacao also. Spices, such as nutmeg, mace, 
vanilla, cubeb pepper, long pepper, cloves, ginger, cinnamon, 
cardamoms—all these flourish even now. There is fruit growing, 
bananas especially, but innumerable species besides. “ The 
planter can clear 15/. to 20/. per acre for his fruit, while 
under the shade of his banana trees he is establishing his land 
with cacao, cotlee, spices, and other permanent subjects.” Then, 
vegetables. The finest green peas, the best new potatoes, 
the most luscious tomatoes, are offered here a fortnight be- 
fore Christmas. The famous Sisal—associated in the public 
mind jast now with Mr, Chamberlain—and various other 
hemps, cotton, cocoanut, tobacco, arrowroot, kola nuts, fruit- 
syrups, dried fruits, silk, resins, gums, indiarubber, scent-plants, 
and gambier are suggested, for various tastes and various 
localities. 

The Assistant Director of Kew Gardens speaks with absolute 
authority upon such points. It is not to be questioned for an 
instant that the several islands of the Leeward group, which he 
has lately visited, offer special advantages for one or other of the 
cultures which he recommends, But we read the same list, with 
certain exceptions to be noted, and, perhaps, certain additions, 
in the prospectus of every enterprise started, by Government or 

ivate individuals, for opening up a tropic land, There are at 

six chartered Companies which invite adventurous youth 


provided with a small capital to “plant” something on their 
land. The English and German Governments and the Congo 
State in Africa, the French in Tonquin and Madagascar, the 
Dutch in New Guinea, and, probably—for we have not seen the 
statement—the Italian in Abyssinia, have just these same purposes 
in view, and hold out the same temptations. That is, indeed, the 
raison d’étre of that movement, so conspicuous in our time, which 
is sharing the savage world among the European Powers. In every 
case there are local peculiarities ; but all agree in recommending 
their new annexations for certain objects of culture. Coffee, tobacco, 
and cacao, for example, are named, probably as articles which 
the emigrant might grow with advantage, in every report which 
deals with the prospects of a tropical colony. Sugar and cotton 
occupy a place hardly less universal. But the demand for these 
substances is not unlimited. The consumption of coffee, indeed, 
steadily declines in Great Britain—deplorable evidence of our 
bad taste, as some think, but that is beside the matter. It is not 
necessary to observe that coffee planting is not new; but one 
might think, from the tone of these reports, that it was a blessed 
discovery. For fifty years and more the Ceylon plantations 
have been well established, the Costa Rican nearly as long, 
those of the Dutch East Indies vastly longer. So far back as 
1728 the Batavian Government distributed berries among the 
Javanese chiefs, and ordered them to undertake the cultiva- 
tion. Mr. Bickmore computed, in 1864, that one-fourth of the 
whole world’s consumption was supplied by the Dutch colonies. 
Labour there is organized, intelligent, and abundant. So it is, 
to somewhat less degree, in Ceylon and Costa Rica. All these 
lands possess every advantage of soil and situation which the 
new colonies can claim, with roads, railways, service of ships, and 
settled order. If blight or insect plagues ruin their plantations 
there is fresh ground enough to be had for the clearing. But it 
does not pay to take up fresh ground. The profit is cut so fine 
already by competition from almost every land within the Tropics 
that a planter rather seeks new harvests to cultivate. The Kew 
Bulletin has told us lately to what straits the Cingalese coffee- 
growers have been reduced. But if all these long-established 
planters cannot hold their own, what prospect have those who 
settle in a a new country, without skilled labour, without commu- 
nications, without settled order, where expenses of every sort 
must be multiplied indefinitely? In Africa especially, the con- 
ditions seem hopeless. It has yet to be proved that the free 
negro will work on a plantation, and then that he will work regu- 
larly, putting intelligence aside. But if he and the other savages 
concerned prove tractable, it may be doubted, indeed, whether 
employers will benefit ; but, so far as we can see, they will ruin 
the long-suffering planters already established up and down the 
world before they collapse. 

What has been said of coffee applies to the greater number of 
those crops which are looked for in the new colonies. They have 
natural products, such as ornamental and useful woods, india- 
rubber, gums, fibres, and these they advocate for culture. On 
indiarubber, in especial, the “prospectuses,” so to call them, 
insist. It is a valuable substance, greatly in demand. A plan- 
tation of Hevia Braziliensis at this moment would be worth a 
real gold mine—one of those which are not quoted in the Stock 
Exchange. But if, as is urged, no small slice of the tropic lands 
be “laid down in indiarubber,” the price will fall amazingly. It 
is not a necessary of life. And even those who were earliest in 
making the venture might reap little profit, since the yield of the 
African, and Asian, and American forests from end to end is 
likely to be poured into the market before their trees and vines 
are ready for tapping. Only a Government which waits patiently 
for a return on capital invested may engage in such cultivations, 
and we observe with shame that the French are before us in 
making nurseries of guttapercha. So determined are they that 
this precious substance shall not become extinct, that they have 
made plantations of it in Algeria—which seems a desperate under= 
taking to English botanists; but it is not for them to criticize the 
performance of a good work persistently neglected by our Govern= 
ment, to which it naturally fell. 


In the struggle for existence which threatens, the West Indies 
have several great points in their favour. As Mr. Morris states, 
labour generally is in excess of the demand, or, at least, in excess 
of the opportunities offered. The largest export from the Lee- 
ward Islands is that of St. Kitts, which represents 7°8/. per 
head; the lowest that of the Virgin Islands, representing *8/. It is 
tolerably safe to assume that men would work under such a 
state of things; the women would assuredly, and Mr. Morris 
observes that they are strong and willing. The negroes speak 
English, if anything—no unimportant detail. Besides this, the 
West Indian colonies enjoy the resources of civilization—such as 
roads, steam communication, and markets at an easy distance. 
Whether all these things would count for much in favour of the 
coffee or the cotton planter under such cut-throat competition as 
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is proposed, may be doubtful. But if emigrants with capital will 


resolutely cling to those other forms of culture which Mr. Morris 
advises—fruit, hemp, cocoanuts, above all, gambier—they may 
watch the bursting of the plantation bubble with unconcern. 


THE WEATHER, 


HE week that has just passed has brought with it little 
change in the weather. Certainly there has been no improve- 
ment, for the rain has been more general, and there has been but 
little sunshine. In the report for the week ending Saturday 
(22nd), we find that bright sunshine shows a deficit in almost 
all districts, the proportion of the possible amount of dura- 
tion which was actually registered ranged from 38 per cent. 
in the South of England to 16 per cent. in the North-East. 
Although the rainfall has been in many districts largely in 
excess of the mean, it has failed to make up the deticiency 
alluded to in our former reports. The total amount for the 
year up to Saturday (22nd) is still below the average in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, with the exception of the North of 
Scotland and the South of England, where it slightly exceeds 
the mean. In the West of Scotland there is a deficiency of 
9°7 in., and in Ireland there are still over 4 in. to make up. 
Temperature has been low throughout the week all over our 
Islands; it has been below 60° in the North, and has seldom ex- 
ceeded 65° at any of our stations. The area of low barometer 
which trevelled across our Southern counties on Thursday (20th) 
caused heavy rain to fall all over the South of England and the 
North of France, and strong winds and gales were experienced 
in the Channel. It was showery at some of our Northern stations 
and also in Ireland. The rainfall registered in London was 
1°4 in., at Dungeness 1°3 in., at Cambridge and Hurst Castle 
1°5 in., and at Oxford rather over an inch. The weather re- 
mained very unsettled during Friday, and heavy rain fell nearly 
all over England. The storm area which passed over us on 
Thursday was lying off the coast of Norfolk, but the winds were 
still strong in the Channel witha rough sea. There was some improve- 
ment on Saturday, the low pressure area had travelled northward 
into the North Sea, and the barometer was rising generally. 
Rain fell in the North in the morning, but later in the day the 
weather became fair at nearly all stations. Sunday was overcast 
and showery over many parts of Western Europe, and thunder- 
storms occurred in the extreme south of England, but there was 
no rain in London. The weather was fine over England and the 
greater part of southern and eastern Europe on Monday, but rain 
fell generally during the night, and on Tuesday morning the con- 
ditions were very unsettled, a depression was approaching our 
west coasts from the Atlantic, the barometer was falling rapidly 
in Ireland, with heavy rain at some of our western stations, and 
showers in many other places. This depression travelled over the 
North of Scotland during the night, and the wind increased to a 
fresh or strong gale from the south-westward over nearly the 
whole of our Islands, and large quantities of rain fell. It was 
dull and showery on Wednesday over the greater part of the 
United Kingdom, and on Wednesday evening (26th) a secondary 
disturbance approached us from the south-westward, and resulted, 
in London at least, in a thorough drench on Thursday, 


LOUIS PAULSEN. 


digo ergaied years ago Paulsen's was a name to charm with in 
the world of chess, and everybody who is acquainted with 
the annals of the game during the past third of a century knows 
that by his death we have lost the strongest amateur of the past 
or present generation. His record is decidedly stronger than that 
of Anderssen, whilst in some respects he was well able to bear 
comparison with the professional masters. Judged by his tourna- 
ment play, especially in recent years, he might not be regarded as 
an extraordinary proficient, for since the German Congresses of 
1878 and 1879, when he was respectively first and second, and 
the West German Congress of 1880, when he took the first place, 
he had not stood higher than fourth at an important chess meeting. 
But it is to be remembered that Paulsen was an amateur in the 
strictest sense, and not what may be called a professional amateur. 
After his Wanderjahre he resolutely gave up the game, except 
during a brief occasional holiday, and he passed some years almost 
without seeing a board. He was at the head of a business firm 
at Blomberg, and he did not allow his favourite pastime to inter- 
fere in the slightest degree with his more serious calling. One 
has to estimate his strength by his match and blindfold play 
during the years when he devoted himself pretty thoroughly to 
chess—say from 1857 to 1864. In the first-mentioned year, at 
the age of twenty-four, he played in the first American Chess 


Congress, when he came out second to Paul Morphy, who dis-- 
tanced all competitors. Two or three years afterwards he chal- 
lenged Morphy to a match, and the challenge was declined, so- 
that it is difficult to make a fair comparison between these two. 
players at their best. He does not seem to have been ever 
matched against Steinitz. With Anderssen he won 15 match. 
games out of 25, 4 out of 11 tournament games, and 13 out of 
17 casual games, taking no account of draws, As an analyst 
he has left a particularly clear impress on the theory and 
literature of chess, especially in the Kieseritzky, Muzio, and 
Evans gambits. As a blindfold player he was the first to 
break Philidor’s record of three simultaneous games, advancing 
from four to fifteen up tothe year 1860. Five years later he 
played ten simultaneous blindfold games at Elberfeld. The 
struggle endured for twenty hours, with one interval of rest,. 
and as he frequently passed a board because his opponent was- 
not ready with his move, and averaged for his own part nearly 
thirty moves an hour, it is clear that the duration of the match 
was no fault of his. Moreover he did not lose a single game. 
Possibly Blackburne has excelled Paulsen (after suffering defeat 
from him personally) at blindfold play. But, here as in other 
branches of chess, the German master ceased to contend seriously 
after he had reached the highest levels; and he played thereafter 
for play’s sake only, during his annual autumn holidays. If he 
had given to chess the devotion which he gave to business, he- 
might have achieved wider and more popular repute; but he 
could scarcely have stood higher in the estimation of those who 
are competent to take a true measure of his actual performances.. 
Louis Paulsen was unquestionably one of the finest exponents of 
the art of chess whom the past half-century has produced. 


WHAT THE PATIENTS THINK. 


[At the California State Prison of Folsom, or “Folsom Folly,” the 
convicts are not even obliged to work. If they choose to remain idle and 
lounge about in gangs, they may do so, and still have every day a meat 
diet with coffee and vegetables. If they volunteer to work at the quarries- 
near the prison, they are rewarded with soups, syrups, tea and cake, and: 
meat suppers. A third grade secures for them chopsand steaks for break-- 
fast as well as supper with hot rolls and fruit, and a dinner worthy of a 
good hotel. . . . Anumber of professors from neighbouring colleges are 
engaged to deliver courses of lectures on such subjects as Political Economy, 
Business Law, Mental Philosophy, Modern History, the Study of Shak- 
speare, &c. Periodical examination in these branches takes place, and the 
prisoners who successfully answer the questions thereby facilitate their earlier 
liberation. Recently a course of massage and Turkish baths has been 
added to the Elmira programme !]—Leaflet of the Howard Association, 
quoted by the St. James's Gazette. 


"HE fill up your tumbler, old pal, I could do with another 
as stiff 

To the ’elth of them noble old blokes as was settin’ this week at 
Cardiff. 

And the fust of ’em all, Dr. Strahan—there’s a cove on the right 
sort of lay! 

Ow I'd look to come under his cure, Bill, whenever I’m next put 
away. 

Yes! let’s ope that the time's drorin’ nigh when the hinfermous’ 
rules as perwails 

For wot’s called the “ rerpression of crime” will be dropped in ’er 
Majesty’s gaols, 

When oakum and skilly and guv’nors and cranks will be things 
of the past, 

And they ’and the pore criminal over to ’im as can cure ’im—at 
last, 

For when onst Dr. Strahan tackles crime—which ‘e knows as it’s 
honly disease— 

We shall all in the future “ do time” on the system of go-as-you-- 
please. 


Lord, Rill! when I read in the papers—leastways ‘twas the- 
James's Gazette— 
Of them blessed Amerrikin capers, and all that them prisoners- 


get, 

Well, I blushed, blow me tight if I didn’t! I blushed, so I tell 
yer, old man, 

When I thought ‘ow we talk tommy-rot about “ Hengland, the- 
fust in the wan” 

(Which it means, I suppose, “ Black Maria”), of civilization, and: 
find 

That the wan of them Yanks ‘as left ours such a blanky long 
distance be’ind ! 

Ar! they do you to rights in the jug over there, and no bloomin’ 
mistake, 

With their chops and their soups and their syrups, their coffee, 
their heggs, and their cake. 


| - | 
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With their hoptional labour purwided for them as it ‘appens to 
suit ; 

And for them as don’t like it, ‘ot rolls for their tea and a foller of 
fruit ; 

And although, for myself, I ain't much on the ’igh ackydemical go, 

There's Professors for them as likes such, and there's lectures by 
blokes in the know 

On Perlit’cal Econmy and Lor—or if fakements like them is too 
‘ard, 

On the works of our nasbynal poet, the well-known Shaksperean 
bard. 


Ar! and then they go round and arsks questions, and ’im as ‘as 
most up his sleeve 

Of the patter they’ve pitched ‘im, wrote out, gets a hearlier ticket- 
of-leave. 

But the best of it all is to come, Bill, and when I hinform you of 
that, 

Well, I think you'll agree that the Yankees does cut it a trifle 
too fat. 

Though I old with the new prison treatment, good grub, and no 
climbin’ to do, 

Yet the Turkey baths and the mussarge—molley-coddlin, I call it, 
don’t you ? 

But larf? I believe yer I did, why I pretty nigh larfed myself 
queer, 

When I thought of that juicy old gent as we giv such a doin’ 
last year ; 

And how, as you turned out his fob, and contrived to negoshit 
a loan 

I mussarged the old party to rights on a special new plan of my 


own. 

Wot larks, then, if you, Bill, and me was rubbed down, to that 
old ’un’s disgust, 

At the cost of Imperial taxation—it makes me feel ready to bust. 

Why, we'd giv ‘arf the flimsies he dropped to be now undergoin’ 
mussarge, 

For a touch of rheumatics, may be, at that juicy old gentleman's 
charge. 

Still it’s cert’inly pleasin’—now ain't it meet with opinions 
like these, 

On a pint we've talked hover so hoften in hours of retirement 
and hease. 

It’s a trooly encouragin’ sign of the times, we must freely allow, 

To find that the bloomin’ Perfessors is gettin’ the ‘ang of it now. 

It’s “conjennytal crime” as we've got, wot can only be cured 
by “ retreat,” 

With nothin’ to do for yer lodgin’, and plenty good wittles to 
eat. 

So ere’s wishin’ “ catch-on” and success to the system of gentle 
restraint, 

And long life to the hemminent Strahan, e’s the Doctor as suits 
our complaint ! 


REVIEWS. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS.* 


HEN the late M. Scherer, a ration ago, was reviewing 
the French translation of Mill’s Representative Govern- 
ment he complimented the translator, the also late M. Dupont 
White, on being one of the very few Frenchmen who treated politics 
as a science. We fear that the number of Englishmen of whom 
as much may be said is not much larger now. But Mr. Henry 
Sidgwick would certainly be ranked among these few by most 
competent judges, and we are very glad that he has been able to 
complete what is itself in a way a completion of his former works 
on ethics and political economy. Few Englishmen have thus 
handled the complete round of the triple science as Aristotle 
conceived it ; and whatever may be the critic’s point of view, or 
however the views which he takes from it may clash in smaller or 
greater degree with Mr. Sidgwick’s, he will hardly, if he be com- 
petent, refuse admiration to the patience and the shrewdness, the 
industry and the impartiality, which mark the achievement. 
It is true that a certain disappointment, even (though less 
justly) a certain surprise, may be felt at the way in which Mr. 
idgwick has approached his subject. He warns us at once and 
offhand that he is not going to take the historical method, and 
though it was certainly within his right not to do so, we own that 
we are sorry for it. For history is only politics in action,and we 
confess that we can no more understand scientific treatment of 
politics by any other method than we understand scientific treat- 
ment of botany except by the examination of the actual features 
of plants, To do Mr. Sidgwick justice, he only disclaims the 


* The Elements of Politics. By Henry Sidgwick. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1891. 


primary 
pect, he is not 


use of the historic method, and, as we should ex- 
uently driven to it: but he avoids it as. 
much as ble, and with it, we cannot but think, the safest. 
and the most fruitful of all possible methods, Another sur- 
prise may, however, await the unwary reader. Mr. Sidgwick 
(whose “ contents,” by the way, is a model of lucid arrangement) 
announces not merely that he will not be historic, but that he 
will be deductive. e once knew a sceptical person who said 
that an Englishman could not be deductive if he tried; and. 
though we are far from ing his opinion, we think that he- 
would, from his own point of view, be able to make something of 
a case out of this excellent book. ‘Mr. Sidgwick, indeed, always 
frank and always careful, again guards against any possible mis- 
ee as to his deduction. He starts merely “ from psycho-- 
logical positions, not universally or absolutely true, but approxi- 
mately so of civilized men.” In other words, and to exaggerate a 
little, but not more than is critically allowable, in order to obtain 
clearness of view, we may almost say that Mr. Sidgwick waives. 
entirely the questions of the essential principles, forms, and so 
forth, of politics and of government. At the very end, indeed, he 
approaches them cautiously and gingerly, but he starts, if he- 
starts at all from any general conception, from an offhand and 
almost unargued adoption of “ conduciveness to general happi- 
ness ” as his standard, and a discussion of the Austinian view of 
“law”—a very interesting subject, but, we should have thought,. 
rather in the way of corollary than of lemma to the main pro- 
blem. When we hear an author express his intention of treating. 
politics deductively, we expect him to posit something like “all 
men are born free and equal.” That particular proposition, no. 
doubt, is a ridiculous and obvious falsehood, but, at any rate, it 
starts the deductive car on its way. Mr. Sidgwick, on the other 
hand, begins with a supposed orderly community—that is to say,. 
with a government ready made, and proceeds to inquire with 
enormous care and great ability how that government will behave 
itself in its various businesses and relations. We are scarcely 
embarked on a work of six hundred pages when we find the author 
inquiring, for instance, whether warnings given by a solicitor 
to a client ought to be aaa 8 Py discussing some points, not. 
in the soul, but in the copyrig t of Hamlet, and considering 
what limitations ought and ought not to be imposed on contract.. 
His opinions on these and a myriad other points are singular] 
well informed, singularly just. But a hasty person who finds. 
them at the outset of an ostensibly deductive treatise on the 
elements of politics unpreceded by any attempt to define the 
neral principles may be apt tosay ina - “ Here is a man who- 
not laid the foundation stone of his house, and is discussing 
how best to fasten the nursery fender into the chimney-piece. 
It may even seem that the title Elements of Politics isa misnomer 
altogether ; and that it ought to be replaced by “ Pronouncements. 
of the dpérmpos on Political Problems,” “ Quodlibeta Politicalia” 
or something of that sort. 
With any truly scientific student of politics, however, the- 
rusal of the book, steadily and through, will remove a great. 
eal of this pettishness, if it does not remove the whole. The 
method after all, if it is not impeccable, is exceedingly English. 
If we never get a Pisgah sight of the realm of politics, we have its- 
ishes and its townships mapped out with an extraordinary, we 
almost said a unique, combination of knowledge and acute- 
ness, Mr. Sidgwick may almost be taken as a typical example of 
the centre gauche mind, which has as little as possible of the 
gauche, and as much as possible of the centre in it. It is, perhaps,. 
necessary to have studied politics, both historical and actual, for 
many years to appreciate his combination of sobriety and —- 
We should gather, even if we did not know it already, that he 
originally started a good deal nearer to the gauche and farther from. 
the centre than his present position. But he has kept marvellous. 
few of his prejudices of origin, and for a child (as he frankly tells 
us that he is) of Mill and Bentham, he exhibits hardly any 
of the ¢dola of that most curious creed or no-creed, the Liberalism. 
of the second quarter of this century. Here and there they 
have left traces. Mr. Sidgwick, tolerant of almost everything, 
still has a passing shudder, a kind of collapse of his calm 
rationality, at the word slavery. Why? The time has surely 
come when that question may be argued without ion or 
prejudice, and is not to be 
rage (which, of course, we do not find in Mr. Sidgwick), or 
an ex cathedrd decision (which we do find in — that the thing 
is mischievous in itself. We can prove that all men are not 
born equal; we can prove that in every society slaves, called by 
whatever ious name, do and must exist; why may we not. 
call them slaves and te their existence with those advan-- 
it? Again Mr. Sidgwick, though quite tolerant e hereditary 
principle and even rather fond of it, thinks that nobody would 
advocate it if it were to do afresh nowadays. Again, — 
(we bog pardon for repeating the ill-sounding word, but it is 
word of criticism). You want, ex hypothesi, something to temper 
election, something itself as far removed from election as possible.. 
The hereditary principle is surely at once the most natural, the most 
obvious, the surest. We do not say that there are no objections 
to it; we are quite prepared to it those objections to the. 
ring—and throw them. But why assume, because of a t 
popular prejudice, that mankind for about the whole term of its 
existence has been grossly wrong in its instincts? Yet, again, 
Mr. Sidgwick, while a friend, or at least not a foe, to aristocrac 
and monarchy, thinks that we need hardly reckon now wi 
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any other government than‘ dem . Again we must strike 
the kmell of all rash judgment. y? He himself admits 
that in Aristotle’s time there was an equally strong drift to 
democracy, and he knows, at least as well as we do, what became 
of democracy as a political and not a municipal form within a 
short lifetime. He urges, indeed, that that democracy and this 
democracy were very different. They were; but they resembled 
each other in the one important point that both adopted and 
lorified the government of the unfittest. If the natural result 
ollowed then, why not now ? 

If we have dwelt a little on these few vestiges of Mr. Sidgwick’s 
mental creation, it has certainly been in no unfriendly spirit; and, 
taking his own conception of his book, we have almost unqualified 
admiration for it. No living Englishman has considered so large a 
number of burning questions—and of questions not exactly burn- 
ing, but of constant daily importance—with so little prejudice on 
the whole, with such wide knowledge, and with such a constant 
reference, if not to first principles, at least to axiomata media 
founded in sound learning, oooh temper, and common sense, not 

i with pleasant humour now and then. There is a 
kind of inexhaustible patience and serenity about Mr. Sidgwick’s 
through his wilderness of details—a science of what we 
may without Seaeten call literary coachmanship, in the way 
in which he narrows his sweep in successive circles, and at last, 
if not at first, touches the great questions of sovereignty and order, 
of the forms of government, ol the like, which cannot but strike 
any intelligent person with admiration. If he sometimes seems 
to go too much into detail, we must remember that this is his 
plan, and that he has a right to his plan; and, as we have already 
said, there is on each and all of these details almost invariably a 
word of wisdom, When we remember Mr. Sidgwick’s political 
and philosophical origins, his short and sensible defence of indirect 
taxation is like the shadow of a great rock in a weary land; and 
though his opinions on the relations of Church and State are very 
far from being ours, there is an — repose in perusing them. 
The Pporpos, to use our original phrase, is destling. e may 
not decide from our point of view, and we may think that we 
could put him in a better one than his own; but he decides 
without ion, without the slightest flaunting, and even with 
very little evidence, of prejudice. On the whole, we could do very 
with an electorate the members of which guided themselves 
as in the old story, substituting “as Mr. Sidgwick says” for “as 
poor Richard says.” 

Yet we confess, excellent as is this survey of applied politics, 
and useful as it would be if the whom it would most 
benefit could be induced to read it, we sigh a little, as we put it 
down, for a quite different book, which Mr. Sidgwick might have 
written if = had en ae which would have been both more 
permanent (for many of resent applications will soon grow 
have the first part of the book we desiderate a history of consti- 
tutions, of their successive fates, of the rocks they split on, the 
good they did, the political characteristics they developed or failed 
to develop, the points in the unchanging human character they 
rested — or to their loss ignored. It sounds a gigantic task ; 
but would only be so to a man who had not the requisite know- 
fledge, or the requisite ability to discard the unnece . And 
then we should like a second part, dealing with the subject de- 
ductively, but always in the steady light of the inductions gained 
from the first part, starting with the faculties and needs of the 
<Gov woherixdy, adjusting them to the two great political theories 

government is to be as the governed will, and that govern- 
ment is to be as is best for the governed, developing from the 
adjustment the possible and the desirable forms of constitution, 
pointing out the sacrifices which the individual has to make and 
the advantages which he gains, sketching the fictions and the 
conventions incidental to all good government, and so descending, 
if necessary, the path which Mr. Sidgwick ascends without ex- 
actly touching its higher levels, to whatever depth of detail 

t be thought proper. Such a book, and such only, we think, 
would be the true Elements of Politics, and such a book Mr. 
Sidgwick has not given us. But he did not intend to give it us, 
d be otherwise than 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


OW it has fared with the Jew in modern fiction is a theme 

4 that should one day be treated by some philosophic writer 

@s it deserves to be treated. When the hour arrives, that writer 
cannot possibly afford to neglect Mr. Leonard Merrick’s Violet 
Moses, There is not the least suggestion of racial sentiment or 


* Violet Moses. By Leonard Merrick. 3 vols. London: Bentley & Son. 


the Lines. By Walter Herries Pollock and Alexander Galt. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1891. 
London : 


A Fair Freelance. By Sir Gilbert Cam Bart. London: Rout- 
ledge & Sons, Ltd. 


of imperfect sympathies in Mr. Merrick’s clever sketches of Jewish 
society in the cool, sequestered Maida Vale of life. The Jew that 
George Eliot drew is more gratifying to the romantic eye than 
Mr. pold Moses, but the latter is unquestionably the more 
persuasive -. There is something remote and magnifi- 
cent about Daniel. He is clothed with the splendour of the hills, 
as it were, while Leopold is a dweller in the vale. Mr. Moses 
ses everything—even to flesh and blood—that Mr. Deronda 
acked. He is very real, in fact. Before the beautiful and in- 
nuous Violet Dyas consented to become Mrs. Moses, she had 
Reva honoured by the love of Mr. Allan Morris, a very young and 
self-conscious novelist, whose courtship is charmingly depicted ; 
so charmingly, that we wonder at the self-possessed maiden 
who could reject a suit so admirably conducted. But Violet 
does not love Mr. Allan, and would prefer to be friendly. 
Henceforth the novelist is a blighted being, and of the blightin 
comes in due course prodigious success in the literary world. 
Then Violet receives an offer from Mr. Moses, whom also she 
rejects once, but is induced to accept later, that she may escape 
the persecutions of her disreputable father, his sisters, and his 
mother. Mr. Dyas is a selfish, scheming scoundrel, with 
sufficient dexterity to in the world as the man of tact and 
sentiment. This aiid Guedes and his hideous household are 
drawn with unexaggerated force and truth. The sufferings of 
the unhappy Violet reduce her to desperation and despair, till 
the undaunted Mr. Moses reappears, as conqueror, and snatches 
her, a distracted Danaé, from the horrors of the parental roof to 
the gilded halls of Maida Vale. But the rich, commonplace 
stockbroker fails to charm his charmer. Mrs. Moses can scarce 
conceal her contempt for the somewhat ostentatious wealth and 
vulgarity of her new circle, and the dreary boredom of ceaseless 
cusketapinn and long evenings given up to “bluff.” She hardens 
to stone under this boredom of her existence, until her old 
adorer, Mr. Allan Morris, the now famous novelist, appears 
once more, and arouses in the cold fair Violet the passion 
she thought inconceivable. This young man is decidedly 
eloquent, though he is somewhat given to talking like a book, and 
has imbibed the teaching of certain American critics. He 
announces, for example, his opinion that Thackeray’s satire is “a 
schoolboy’s spite,” compared with that of Mr. George Meredith, 
while the “fun” of Dickens is mere “ horseplay” beside the wit 
of the living novelist. This characteristic outbreak of distemper 
causes a flutter of excitement among the ladies that hang on his 
fervid speech. But genuine ion is shown when Mr. Allan 
Morris, convinced of the new-born love of Mrs. Moses, determines 
to play “ the villain” of his own novels, and entreats the un- 
happy Violet to fly with him. The final scene between them 
occurs within hearing of the altercations and interjections of the 
card-players, and is extremely dramatic. But the tempestuous 
lover is defeated, in the end, and the curtain falls on the baffled 
tempter and the broken-hearted lady. In Violet Moses the 
characters are skilfully drawn, and show excellent observation, 
while the story altogether is notable for freshness and power. 
The binding of the volumes is uncommonly pretty, though the 
blue of the edges of the paper is of the kind that the hands retain, 
until we are minded of the times when wild in woad the ancient 
Briton ran, 

Between the Lines is something entirely new, to our experience, 
in the line of mystery; new in conception, and workmanlike in 
execution. Perhaps the ingenuity shown in developing the idea 
upon which the story turns is more notable than the idea itself, 
novel as it is. For as it is with great deeds so it is with new 
“ notions ”—in tales of mystery. It may be easy to beget them, 
as the moral poet sings, but the better part of the ln 
lies in what is raised from the initial idea in the conduct of the 
story, in the plausible working-out through “the furze brake of 
pertinent circumstance.” Between the Lanes is eminently satis- 
factory in the matter. Its development might satisfy the most 
inflexible evolutionist. There are no leaps in the dark, no yawn- 
ing gaps unbridged, such as do oft leave novel-readers dis- 
concerted and carping. Although the story is of a murder on the 
District Railway, there is nothing in it to shock those susceptible 
readers who protest against the sanguinary tone that makes of 
current fiction “one red,” loudly calling, as they protest, for anew 
railway library andacensorship of the bookstalls. Never was murder 
executed with greater neatness and despatch than the murder of 
Lord Hazleton in Between the Lines. It looks very like the 
“ insoluble mystery,” which is the “best tonic for an insatiable 
curiosity.” The very weapon of offence, being in appearance a 
harmless article in general use, might have emboldened the 
criminal to be a witness in the crowd of the discovery of the 
crime. Certainly, neither the man from Scotland Yard who is 
called in, nor the casual policeman, would be likely to request a 
gentleman to open his umbrella, As it was, the murderer calls 
the attention of the guard to the victim in the carriage as he 
passes out of the station, That he should do this from sheer 
nervousness, rather than a fine audacity, is, after all, more natural 
and probable than the brazen policy we have euqpeated. He 
was of a cold temperament, and one Bh Everybody who loves 
a or ge A will follow the investigations of Mr. Van Rhyn—a 
capital sketch, by the way, of the American citizen of both 
worlds—with interest to the last drop of the solution. 

Mr. James Payn’s sheaf of short stories purports to have its 
black side. There are stories sunny and stories shady in the 
collection, The brightness of the former is—as it should be— 
much more pleasing than the gloom of the latter. But in every 
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way the “Sunny Stories” are superior. Apparently, Mr. Payn’s 
object in telling these shady stories is to illustrate the severity 
of the criminal law of old, the mistakes of juries, and the blunder- 
ing of the police and others. More than this they cannot be said 
to effect. It is in vain, therefore, we are told that Mr. Payn had 
of late supped full of horrors, compared with which the Newgate 
Calendar is but as a work of the estimable Mrs. Barbauld. 
After having weltered, as it were, in a sea of criminal records of 
this appalling kind, it is really too bad in Mr. Payn to offer a 
hash of tales, old enough too, for the most , seasoned with 
kindly moralizing. “I have only just arisen from the banquet,” 
he observes, “and if I only chose ”—well, he is the man to chill 
the blood and marrow and make your nights horrible. Only, 
Mr. Payn will not do it. There is something tantalizing in his 
air of “I could an I would.” But the virtuous resolve to be 
sober in such matters does not justify him in despising the New- 
gate Calendar, inferentially, by glorying in his solitary banquet. 
Some of his stories, by the way, are to be found in that grim 
chronicle. It is on the sunny side that Mr. Payn excels as a 
story-teller. “Dauntless Kitty,” “A Faithful Retainer,” and 
“ Aunt Sue’s Panic,” are delightful examples, ingeniously worked 
out. The sketch of the dog-stealer in “ Mr. Blodgers’s Apology” 
is capital. “Under Sentence of Death,” with its cheerful and 
sunshiny philosophy, is properly included in this section of the 
book. The sentiment of it and the pathetic note, delicate yet 
penetrative, have a pleasing old-style flavour, recalling the age 
of Addisonian essays, Altogether there is very agreeable reading 
in Sunny Stories, 

Writers of fiction nowadays either plot or they do not plot. 
Mr. Hake is a plotter. Within Sound of the Weir lands you in 
a maze at the outset, the plan of which is far more simple, if you 
could but see it, than the devices by which you are kept init. In 
the end you wonder why you have been led darkly afar in 
thickset intricacies, but that is the author’s business and his 
prime achievement. You may be disposed to resent the bogies, 
the alarums, the red herrings, that beset your path and tempt 
you to stray. You may vow, when all is done, that things in- 
explicable remain inexplicable, yet no one, we think, will begin 
the story without finishing it right off. One fact is very per- 
ceptible. The master of fiction, whom Mr. Hake most reveres, 
is the author of Our Mutual Friend. Both in description and 
in characterization Mr. Hake’s method shows the influence of 
Dickens. It may be noted in the touches of grotesque, occasionally 
verging on caricature, in Captain Pagham, the barge captain, who 
loves to talk of the joys of the “ domestic hearth” yet carefully 
avoids the bliss; in Mr. Robert Mawson, the nervous and some- 
what hysterical bank manager, and in Mr. Christopher Maggs, 
ship chandler, who studies the varying moods of his laligens ty 
the sounds of their footsteps on the stairs at night. Able 
Flowerdew, the “bogie man” of the story, is indeed more 
than touched with eccentricity, and eccentricity of an original 
order. This person is so timid and spiritless that he flies 
the country and abandons his wife merely because his wife's 
half-brother strikes him in her presence, and she fails to 
side with her feeble husband, During twelve years of foreign 
travel he takes to the stage and becomes an adept in dis- 
age On his return, in spite of his notorious timidity, every- 

ly suspects him of having perpetrated one murder, and of 
an attempt at another. The oddest thing about him is, that when 
once he is disguised he becomes “ bloody, bold, and resolute,” but 
as no one knows of this transmuting power of disguise it is quite 
unexplained why he should be regarded as a fearfully dangerous 


_ character. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton’s Octave of Friends dates from the days of 
crinoline and croquet. These sketches, however, deal with types 
of character familiar to all, as friends or acquaintances, and are 
deftly drawn with the nece accent of satire to yield a 
piquant flavour, ‘The stories are not all stories that are included 
in the volume, and so styled. “My First Soirée,” for example, 
is a graphic sketch, with a pleasant undercurrent of humour, of a 
young wife’s first “reception,” when economy and refinement were 
to be compassed with very limited means, Several of the stories 
are of the slightest texture. “Faithful and True,” the longest 
and most elaborate, is the best of the series. The much-tried 
heroine of this pretty re egos surely be accounted the patient 
Griselda of all the betro maidens of whose unconquerable 


constancy fiction tells. 

A Fair Freelance is compacted of the rankest growth of melo- 
drama, after the school of the Gothic romancer, It opens with a 
description of a furious storm, so terrible that the village idiot 
forbears to “brave the elements,” as was his habit, “like a very 
inferior class of Ajax.” Squire Thellusson, of the Chace, a noble 
castle at Scanden-on-the-Moors, has not | since married the 
beautiful Hinda, of the “ steel-blue eyes,” the very model of a 
wild and wonderful adventuress. The Chace is fit residence for 
her. It is made up of tapestried chambers, secret doors and 

, a ruined keep, owbliettes, and all the fascinating features 
of the venerable home of an ancient and noble family, As young 
Mr, Thellusson and his friend Lord Ballyhoolan discuss the 
infatuation of the Squire in the quiet of their own quarters, it 
seems to them that “a short fierce laugh” is heard and the 
“ sweep of silken drapery ” at the far end of the chamber. These 
little incidents are but faint premonitions of the terrible deeds 
of horror that befall and engulf in ruin every member of the 
Thellusson family. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL DE MARBOT.* 


We would not easily have believed on the assurance of the 
most trustworthy of men that there existed in France 
down tothe otherday, unpublished and unquoted, an autobiography 
of absolutely first-rate interest, written by a man who had been 
in the very midst of the most famous mili transactions of the 
Napoleonic time. If we had been further told that not only was 
the matter of this manuscript of the highest interest, but that 
its style had some of the best qualities of those French memoirs 
which are among the most delightful reading in the world, our 
incredulity would have been great indeed—the probability that 
our informant was mistaken would have so greatly exceeded the 
probability that he was right. Our scepticism would have been 
misplaced. These memoirs are all our imaginary authority has 
asserted them to be. The Baron de Marbot was not only a man 
who had led a singularly varied life, but he was excellently 
qualified to tell it. What his career, as far as he recorded it 
himself, was is outlined in his dedication of his autobiography to 
his wife and his two sons :— 

Ma chére femme, mes chers enfants, j’ai assisté, quoique bien jeune 
encore, ’ la grande et terrible Révolution de 1 J’ai vécu sous la Con- 
vention et le Directoire. J’ai vul’Empire. J’ai pris part & ses guerres 
gigantesques et j’ai failli étre écrasé par sa chute. J’ai souvent approché 
de l’empereur Napoléon. J'ai servi dans l'état major de cing de ses plus 
célébres Maréchaux—Bernadotte, Augereau, Murat, es, et Masséna. 
J’ai connu tous les personnages marquants de cette époque. J'ai subi l’exil 
1815. . . . J'ai done été témoin de bien des événements, j’ai beaucoup vu, 
beaucoup retenu, et puisque vous désirez depuis longtemps que j'écrive 
mes mémoires en faisant marcher de front le récit de ma vie et celui des 
faits mémorables auxquels j’ai assisté, je cede & vos instances. 

The Baron de Marbot had a second career after Waterloo; but 
his memoirs stop at that date. The two volumes already pub- 
lished carry the story down to the recall of Masséna after the 
battle of Fuentes de Onoro. Already enough is published to make 
a book of extraordinary interest. As the n de Marbot served 
almost always on the staff of one or another marshal, he escaped, 
as he himself notes, those intervals of idleness on 1 
duty which fell to the lot of the great majority of French officers. 


even in that busy time of war. After a brief apprenticeship in 
the Hussars of Bercheny, he was attached to staff of his 


father, the General Marbot who died during the dreadful siege of 
Genoa. He served through that agony, and was sent with de- 
spatches to “‘ General Bonaparte,” whom he reached just before 

arengo. As aide-de-camp “ a la suite” to Bernadotte he saw, 
or at least heard, something of the iracies in the army when 
Napoleon made himself Consul. Then on the staff of Augereau 
he served through the campaigns of Austerlitz, Eylau, Friedland, 
and Jena. He was sent with a message to Berlin just before the 
outbreak of war. He went to Spain with Murat, and—for 
he had the luck of Defoe’s Cavalier to be always where the 
most remarkable thing was happening—helped to save the life 
of Godoy. In Madrid he saw that outbreak on the 2nd of May 
which was the inning of the Peninsular War. aide- 
de-camp to Lannes he served in Spain with the Emperor, and 
followed him to Austria. The al died in his arms on the 
island of Lobau. From the staff of Lannes he to Masséna’s, 
and remained in it till the old Marshal was recalled after his ex- 
pulsion from Portugal by Wellington. At this point the Memoirs 
end for the present. We have mentioned only the chief dates— 
the main features which show the lie of the country. Between 
and around them are adventures in war and in peace, sketches of 
character, and of incidents on the battle-field, judgments of men 
and of things of which in their varied multiplicity no adequate 
idea can be given by mere numeration. They must be read to be 
a and we recommend them to all who love good tales 
well to. 


The manner of the ing, we have already said, is excellent. 
The editor tells us that “ En laissant 4 ses enfants les souvenirs 
de sa vie le Général de Marbot ne pensait écrire que pour le 
cercle étroit de son intimité.” It is perhaps no evidence to the 
contrary that General de Marbot had from the tirst some intention 
of recording his adventures. He mentions more than once that 
he employed the brief intervals of rest in his sage in noting 
down the experiences which he had just gone through. Probably 
he had in him, more or less unconsviously, that intention to some day 
write his memoirs which is in so many Frenchmen—and for which, 
by the way, the world owes them much thanks. He can hardly have 
believed that his manuscript would for ever remain in the 
of his family alone. However that may be, the style becomes an 
old soldier of the highest type when telling his life to his sons. 
—which is only a way of saying that it is told in the manner 
most charming to all readers of sound taste. He writes like a 
man of the world, and a gentleman without affectation, but with 
insight, and, where the subject inspires him, with warmth. We 
know of few finer battle pictures than his account of the sacrifice 
of the 14th Infantry on the field of Eylau, of absolutely no adven- 
ture better told » te his own daring feat on the Danube in 
1809, of no picture of human selfishness at once more terrible 
and more than attempt to him 
at Wagram, in order to spare his own son Prosper, General 
de Marbot had in him a power of seeing the romance of what 

before him. There is something iose yet never in- 
ated in his account—to quote two examples only—of the heroic 
ruse of the old and wily Hungarian colonel, who saved his regi- 


* Mémoires du Général Bon de Marbot, Vols. 1. and Paris: Plon, 
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ment of horse after Jellachich’s shameful surrender to Augereau, 
and of the silent night march of the Russians through the French 
lines in the Eylau campaign. The first of these is worthy of 
Scott, and the second is a marvellous instance of that exaltation 
of patient heroism of which the Russian at his most disciplined 
and best is capable. We cannot quote these things, our business 
being to indicate what is in the book—and what manner of man 
tells them all. Of the man, there is nothing but good to be said. 
General de Marbot shows himself on every page by what he does 
not say, by what he does say, and by the manner of the saying, an 
honourable high-minded unaffected gentleman. He was emphati- 
cally “ sage,” with abundant fire in him on occasion ; but, not to use 
favourite words of his own, “ sacripant” or “tapageur.” Partly 
because he was a noble by descent, with a good tradition of 
but mainly because he was an essentially sane man, he 

was untouched by the ruffling and swashbuckler tone popular in 
the imperial armies. He looked very shrewdly at the world, and 
judged the doings of the great men with absolute independence. 
is treatment of the greatest of them all—the Emperor—is 
admirable. Marbot loved him, but it was on this side of idolatry. 
He notes that he misjudged men, and—to his honour be it said— 
condemns the greatest of Napoleon's crimes and follies, the in- 
vasion of Spain. Of lesser men there is a long gallery, ranging 
from the ing old hussar Perteley, who was his “ sub- 
stance,” as the Westminster boys would say, when he joined 
Bercheny—“ the finest regiment in the world”—up to Masséna. 
Of this marshal there are, indeed, two excellent pictures—one 
as he was at the height of his energy, during the siege of Genoa; 
end the other when, weakened by age oa wounds and pitted 
against Wellington, he had fallen under the influence of his 
subordinates, and disgraced his grey hairs by dragging a mistress 
about with him. That triple gascon Bernadotte; the manly and 
kindly Augereau ; Lannes the coarsely heroic, and his feud with 
Bessiéres ; the quarrels and the self-seeking of all these fighting 
men; the amazing behaviour of Junot and his wife to Masséna’s 
mistress ; and the absurd moral indignation of Ney when he was 
asked to take that ledy in to dinner—these are only a few 
of the thumb-nail sketches of the camps of the Empire which 
abound. General de Marbot, Frenchman as he was, had a dry 
dumour withal, which is excellently shown in his story of the 
dinner which certain patriots “ gave” his father. Next day it 
‘was discovered that they had left him to pay the bill, which 
reached the werry moderate figure of 60/. One more finger-post 
may be put up here pointing to a picture in the second volume 
of the rather pinchbeck splendour of the Imperial Court during 
the interval between the Austrian war of 1809 and the Russian 


Alisaster. 
To ourselves there is a peculiar interest in the Spanish 
of these memoirs. Marbot knew Spain well. He had been in it 
before the peace of Amiens, during the first attack on Portugal, 
and sew it as it was while his master had not yet plunged it into 
a welter of blood and anarchy. He saw, in fact, the Spain of 
Goya's earlier pictures and of his latter. As we have already 
said, Marbot judged Napoleon’s imbecile and criminal adventure 
with honest independence. Indeed, his tone towards it, and the 
whole conduct of the Spanish people, compares favourably with 
Napier’s acrid and —9 manner. Our Whig historian seems 
mever to have been able to forgive the Spanish people for rising 
in si of “a despotic king and a sanguinary priesthood.” 
With all due deference, too, towards a very gallant gentleman, 
an admirable military critic, and a writer of sin ly good 
remark that Napier was some- 
thing of a pipeclay t, as well as of a sour Whi isan. 
Now, there is no try and no sourness in Marbot. ‘Wosens 
just to us, and gets our names quite right, though he falls into the 
“Sir” pitfall, which no Frenchman can escape. It is more fatal 
than the “de” pitfall, which swallows up so many Englishmen, 
or the “ Don” trap, which catches English and French alike. To 
gay that Marbot liked us would be absurd. There was no reason 
y he should; but when he saw good work done he did not 
deny that it was good because Englishmen did it. He commends 
amany of our military practices, such as the judicious disposition of 
our troops under cover, which was probably less a practice of 
ours than a precaution of Wellington’s, and the audacity of 
the well-mounted English cavalry officers who hung on the flanks 
af the French columns, and could neither be caught nor shaken 
off. With equal, and to us agreeable, frankness, he ranks the 
dire of the Knuglish infantry first among the causes of the 
French disasters in Spain, and before either the unconquerable 
hostility of the Spaniards, the ill-timed interferences of the Em- 
peror, and the notorious squabbles of the Mershals. We will 
mote one more story of his. It tells the history of a certain 
“ Maréchal Chaudron,” a rascal deserter from a French regiment, 
who collected a following of runaways from both the armies, and 
fortified himself in a deserted convent. He requisitioned women 
nd provisions, with which he and his rascals, French, English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and German, lived riotously. When a 
him he ordered it to 
“evacuate his dominions,” and actually the audacity to fire 
on it. “Maréchal Chaudron” and his band of brigands were 
stamped out, but he came very near running the course of some 
of the E adventurers who founded temporary States in 
India in the days of the conquest. To that was a country which 
dhad never offended him brought by the greater é Maréchal 
©baudron,” commonly called the Emperor Napoleon. 


MINOR HUMOURISTS.* 


“fFVHE Whitefriars Library of Wit and Humour” is the 
title of a “series” in which Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
Essays in Little and Mr. Davenport Adams’s Book of 
Burlesque have already appeared. Mr. Barry Pain’s contribu- 
tion to it, which appears to consist chiefly of old newspaper 
articles, contains wit and humour so vigorously forced that no 
one could help noticing them. He would appear to have con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of alternately imitating Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling and the Sporting Times, and it is surprising that the 
result of his experiment contains so little matter for merriment. 
It may be that if he had left his models alone he would have done 
better, for his stories have indubitably a touch of cynicism which 
if it were not overdone would be rather to the taste of some 
readers, and he enjoys a fairly plentiful command of rather cheap 
pathos. Ina Canadian Canoe, the set of trifling screeds about 
nothing in particular which gives its cumbrous title to the 
volume contains several jokes which would be well enough if they 
were judiciously distributed in suitable places, but do not make 
a story or even a satisfactory volume. ‘“ This was in the repub- 
lican era, when Duilius introduced the P.N.O. line. he 
Carthaginian merchants, with a keen eye for business, always 
used P.T.O. steamers, which were insured far beyond their value 
by unsuspecting offices in the less tutored parts of Spain. These 
wild tribes did not know what P.T.O. signified, but the steamers 
did.” And so on. 
Also there are verses like this :— 


Take my head on your shoulders, papa, 
Let’s have it back when vou’ve done ; 

I only unscrewed it iu jest, papa— 
Only unscrewed it in fun, 

And it’s pleasant to lie and to think, papa, 
You can give it me back all right ; 

My head, though it’s screwed, is loose, papa, 
And you, when you're screwed, are tight. 


The stories told by “ The Nine Muses Minus One” are perhaps 
rather better. They chiefly describe the Olympian gods in modern 
slang and inculcate pessimism. The one who is minus is Erato, 
who heard the other nine relate their stories all night, and then 
died of it. “ Bill” is a non-supernatural but pessimistic story, in- 
tended to be pathetic, of a harmless little boy who came to grief 
and was drowned, owing to his inevitable ignorance of life. It 
is an immoral tale, because there is trouble enough in the world 
without harrowing up the feelings of those who are sufficiently 
weak to let themselves be harrowed. Harrowing should only be 
resorted to when there is something to be gained by it. The re- 
maining story, “ The Girl and the Beetle,” contains a fine assortment 
of nonsense ; but a conversation between two beetles concerring 
the approaching death of one of them, with which it begins, is 
clever and shows Mr. Barry Pain at his best. We trust the 
same cannot be said of his portrait which serves as frontispiece. 

Rome's Great Mistress is one of those amazing and in some 
ways delightful works whose nature is best exhibited by an 
assortment of extracts. It will be observed that some of these 
scan, and some rhyme. Whether this was the intention of the 
author is known only to Mr. John Howard. The Introduction 
begins “I write of a most wicked age.” The subject is the story 
of a person described as Agrippina Domitius, and asserted to have 
been the mother of the Emperor Nero. Mr. Howard seems to be 
in doubt whether he was engaged in whitewashing this lady or 
not. “The best proof of a woman’s goodness is her popularity, 
and this Agrippina [Domitius} enjoyed to her last hour.” 
Also “it must be admitted that the private execution of” 
Claudius (who was her “husband-uncle”) “had become a 
State necessity.” Also, “ The fastidious must remember, in the 
perusal of these , that we are dealing with the morals of 
nearly two thousand years ago, based on the annals of the times, 
and that our deductions are probable to thinking; ...” Ifthe 
fastidious can only cutee this sentence, let alone remember- 
ing it, they are to be congratulated. But Mr. Howard is not 
blind to the weaknesses of Agrippina (Domitius)’s character. 
“She was a strange mixture of the secret voluptuary and the 
shrewd censor, coupled with the possession of an iron will ”—in- 
stead of which, one is tempted to add, she went about poisonin, 
emperors, Claudius, before he was poisoned, said “ Ay, Britty, 
to bis son Britannicus, and “ Be it so, my chuck,” to Agrippina 
(Domitius). He also “ seized the hand of Caractacus, shaking it 
warmly,” and it is not surprising that “ loud cheers greeted these 
final events,” or that the company shortly after “ partook of light 
refreshments.” When Claudius called for his fool, “ and his ca 
and bells,” Agrippina (Domitius) “blushing crimson wit 
shame,” whispe to him “this is really infra dignum,” 
and, soon after, “the centurion in command, in sonorous, 
ringing tones, gave the command ‘In Salutem Imperi- 
alis— Gladii trahere’” Scholiasts differ as to the parsing 
of these remarkable words; but the most accurate transla- 
tion is believed to be—Trahere [infinitive absolute] There 
occurs to me the abstract idea of drawing——Gladii, swords—In, 
for the better protection of—Salutem, the safety—Imperialis, of 
the Emperor, When Agrippina (Domitius) was making plots 


* Ina Canadian Canoe, The Nine Muses Minus One, and Other Stories, 
By Barry Pain, London: Henry & Co. 1891. 

Rome's Great Mistress. By John Howard, Author of The 
a Romance” &e, Stockport and Loudon: The Western Publishing 
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(which was generally) she talked to herself or her fellow-conspi- 
rators like this :—“ Six years have now elapsed since I, my noble 
husband lost.” Mr. Howard’s use of the commais peculiar. The 
one after “I” in this sentence is not put there accidentally. 
* Plautius at a distance shall be busy kept, till Nero and myself 
the throne shall mount, and when in power’s beams our foes we'll 
count.” “ With Claudius’s death I’ve all to win, but, in his life 
T’ve all to lose. Then conscience work my heart for mighty ends; 
’tis but a slavish soul, that fore the future bends.” “He is m 
minion, and in his eyes I have detected oft,—a smothered loo 
of love and lust for me.” “When once upon the throne we 
seated are, I'll quench the fire of every rival star!” “A 
look of deep scorn curled her haughty lip’ when she re- 
marked to the minion, behind his back, “ When I my road 
to power do clearly see, presumptive caitiff, I'll dis of thee!” 
Nero talked much like his mother. When he employed 
 murderess with “ catlike fingers” to poison his kinsman 
““ Britty,” and some one ventured to remark on the circumstance ; 
<¢ Presumptive villain!’ roared Nero, passionately.” Among 
other interesting events “ All the galleys manned their yards, 
which must have been a noble spectacle. Poppza said to Nero, 
“Now, come sweet, darling Dom,” but whether she meant 
Domitius, or a variation of “dear Dominus,” which she called him 
in imperial disregard of the vocative case, Mr. Howard does not 

lain, and we shall probably never know. Somebody learnt 
that “when great ones of lowly men their murderers make, they 
crush them after, for their safety’s sake.” The confusion of posses- 
sive By is worthy of Major-General Stanley’s ancestors. 
Mr. Howard uses the word “I,” when it is clear from the con- 
text that the centurion meant “ Yes.” Perhaps the spelling 
“ Aye” is of later date. (But cf. “ Ay, Britty,” sup.) Here are 
two specimens of his use of commas: “ Art thou, but, centurion 
yet ?” and this, which is still prettier, “ We shall not be more, 
than a mile from the shore.” 


GEORGE DARLEY.* 


ojanee was once a time when certain persons, at the sound 
of the name of young Mr. Tennyson, shook their heads and 
murmured, “Ah, he will never be the peer of Mr. Darley!” 
That was sixty years ago, and the poppy of oblivion has been 
blindly scattered since then over the ashes of the author of 
Sylvia, the May Queen. The honours of republication and revival 
have been meted out to others, but never to him. Beddoes and 
Ebenezer Jones have found editors, but Darley has been utterly 
neglected. It is much if a few enthusiasts have picked up copies 
of Ethelstan and Thomas 4 Beckett to put in their libraries, side by 
side with Mirandola and Jon. At last, just before it was too late 
to recapture any personal memories of the unfortunate poet, a 
-cousin of his own collected his posthumous verses, and has 

ut together a brief memoir. We do not gather that the Rev. 
it. J. Livingstone, who appears to be the author of this pious 
work, is himself a contemporary of George Darley, or ever saw 
him. He probably belongs to a — But he has 
conversed with those who knew him, prints for the first time 
some interesting particulars. 

George Darley was younger than Shelley, but older than Keats, 
having been born, as it now appears, in 1795. He stammered 
from infancy, and this infirmity, which most of those who men- 
tion him record, increased with advancing years, and closed the 
doors of social intercourse against him. Born and educated 
in Dublin, he became a uate of Trinity College there in 
1820. Soon after this, in 1822, he published a volume of 

ms called Errors of Eestasie. This work, of which few can 

t that they have seen a copy, is described as “a dramatic 
dialogue between a Mystic and the Moon.” Four years later 
a) —_— a miscellany of prose and verse, called T'he urs of 
¥7 #8. In 1827, Darley proceeded further, and produced that 
accomplished and elegant piece of Elizabethan pastiche, Sy/via, 
the May Queen. Various people, such as Charles Lamb, Cole- 
ridge, and Elizabeth Barrett, gave great praise to this poem, and 
Darley founded high hopes upon it. ‘The public, however, entirely 
refused to take any interest in Sylvia, oma the author suffered an 
acute disappointment, Thirteen years later he tried again, with 
two historical tragedies, one of which, Ethelstan, contains some 
beautiful writing, and is perhaps Darley’s finest work. These 
were wholly unsuccessful, and the author made no more attempts 
to attract public attention, In addition to these poetic efforts, 
was the author of several treatises on geometry and trigono- 
metry, for Darley was a highly trained mathematician, and he 
edited Beaumont and Fletcher. He died of a decline in Novem- 
ber 1846, a thoroughly disappointed man, 

It is of this truncated career that the pious hand of a relative 
has raised a modest memorial, If Mr, Livingstone exaggerates a 
little the positive value of his cousin's work, he is searcely to be 
blamed ; he spares us, at all events, the tasteless hyperboles usual 
on these occasions. Darley was not, and his kindly biographer 
knows that he was not, a great poet. He belonged to a class that 
was rather largely represented in his time, the men who were 
stimulated to write by an impassioned love of poetry, and by their 
admiration for the treasures of seventeenth-century work which 


© Poms of the late George Darky. A womosial volume printed for 


had just been re-opened to the reading public. To a iate 
Darley we must remember the early verses of Leigh Hunt and 
Keats, we must think of Reynolds, the friend of Keats, of Wade, 
the author of Mundi et Cordis Carmina, of Wells, the author of 
Joseph and his Brethren, of Barry Cornwall, of George Dyer. He 
is less than the test of these, he is ater than the 
least ; but we have to think of his work in this connexion not 
to do it an injustice. So far as counterfeiting the accent 
of the seventeenth-century went, Darley was not less skilful 
than the cleverest man of his generation. Ifa critic rose up and 
asserted that the following stanzas were copied from a . in 
Carew’s handwriting, we should find it hard to gainsay him, 
unless we happened to possess a copy of Darley’s Labours of 
Idleness. The touch of the cavalier-poets was never imitated 
with more absolute felicity :— 
It is not beauty 1 demand, 
A crystal brow, the moon’s despair, 
Nor the snow’s daughter, a white hand, 
Nor mermaid’s yellow pride of hair. 
Tell me not of your starry eyes, 
Your lips that seem on roses fed, 
Your breasts where Cupid trembling lies, 
Nor sleeps for kissing of his bed. 
A bloom ir of vermeil cheeks, 
Like Hebe's in her ruddiest hours, 
A breath that softer music speaks 
Than summer winds a-wooing flowers. 


These are but gauds: nay—what are lips ? 
Coral beneath the ocean stream, 

Whose brink when your adventurer sips 
Fall oft he perisheth on them. 


The occasional irregularity of stress in these verses, so unlike 
the even versification of Darley’s lyrical contemporaries, and so 
exactly like Donne or Carew, is a feature of their consummate art. 
But when Darley tries to sing on his own account, and not in 
imitation of the seventeenth century, his magic leaves him. 
Sylvia, the May Queen, is the cleverest of his sustained pieces. 
It is a play of the class of Nabbes, and needs only to be raggeder 
in some p and bolder in others to seem a genuine antique of 
the Caroline decay. But it is difficult indeed to discover in the 
whole of it one scene, or even one lyric, quite good enough to 
— not as clever imitation, but for its own sake, as poetry. 

tter things, we believe, can be found in the rare and almost 
inaccessible Ethelstan, where some of the ballads are quite 
spirited, and the blank verse, if less sweet, more nervously sus- 
tained than in Sylvia. 

The editor of the present volume prints a collection of about 
130 which we gather to be now for the first time published. 
To these either he, or Darley himself, has given the title of 
Lenimina Laborum. These are, we suppose, the latest of Darley’s 

ms. Many of them are graceful, a few of them are musical, 
Put those which affect us most pleasantly are those in which 
imitation of others is most apparent. ese newly-discovered 
lyrics do nothing to modify our conception of their author. 
Elegant, accomplished, tasteful, George Darley did not sing 
because he must, but because he would. His poetry lacks in- 
dividuality, and could scarcely have attracted so much attention 
as it did m any generation less indulgent to poetic mediocrity 
than that which ourished between the death of Keats and the 

ition of Tennyson. 

The editor of this memoir states that he believes that it 
“gathers up all that can be told, forty years after his death,” 
of George Darley. But that is undoubtedly not quite the 
case, and if we append here certain small facts ing the 
poet, we do so, not to condemn the friendly editor of these 
remains, but to draw his attention to sources of information 
which will enable him, in a future edition, to enlarge his memoir. 
No small part of Darley’s work was contributed to The London 
Magazine. He was not a member of the staff when that peri- 
odical wes founded in January 1820, but he joined it very shortly 
afterwards. Charles Lamb told Bernard Barton that Darley 
was the only clever hand they had. Among the most intimate 
friends of Darley, and those from whom his talents received 
most encouragement, was Cary, the translator of Dante; his 
acquaintance with Cary dated, we believe, from their meeting 
at the oftice of The London Magazine. Bryan Waller Procter has 
left a sketch of the character of Darley which, we think, Mr. 
Livingstone has not met with. “He was,” says Barry Corn- 
wall—* without ing il-humour—of @ sarcastic turn. 
Having an inveterate stammer, he was thrown almost entirely 
out of society, and this loneliness produced melancholy, and some- 
times a little acerbity in his humour. He was once tempted by 
this physical ailment to travel as far as Edinburgh, to consult 
a professor of elocution who professed to cure similar defects. 
The remedy . . . produced no permanently good effect.” 

Mr. Patmore has published some letters addressed to Procter by 
Darley. They are not dated, but, from internal evidence, the 
first must have been written in 1819, the others im or near 1840. 
They testify to a warm regard for Procter, and an extreme 
sensitiveness to public opinion. It was through Procter that 
Darley became acquainted with Beddoes, whose name we are 
surprised not to meet with in any part of Mr. yy oy 
volume. In The London Magazine for December 1823, ley, 
over his usual pseudonym of John Lacy (1. L.), reviewed the 


Bride's with great warmth, as displaying “tragic powers 
of the be onder.” In February i824, Beddoes was ex- 
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pecting to be taken by Procter to be presented to Coleridge and 
to “John Lacy,” and the latter introduction at least seems to 
have come off, for Beddoes (in a letter, dated April 1824, to 
Kelsall, which has never been published) says “Darley is a 
tallish, slender, pale, light-eyebrowed, gentle-looking, bald-pate, 
in a brown surtout, with a duodecimo under his arm—stammering 
to a most provoking degree, so as to be almost inconversible.” 
Darley is the Ajax Flagellifer of Beddoes’s letters. 
In 1826 we have a peep of Darley—“our old chum of the 
London”—sharing with Cary “ hermit’s fare, with talk as sera- 
hical as the novelty of the divine life will permit,” at Lamb’s 
Enfield hermitage. When Sylvia, the May Queen, appeared, in 
1829, Lamb sent Bernard Barton a copy of that “very poetical 
”; but there is no allusion to Darley in the scrappy remains 
of the Quaker poet, edited by Edward FitzGerald in 1849. It does 
not appear that Darley’s — character greatly interested his 
contemporaries, and, without doubt, his infirmities of speech and 
of temper isolated him from them to an increasing extent. It 
has recently been recorded, by one of Robert Browning’s 
biographers, that Darley exercised a considerable influence over 
that poet in his youth, and that he had collected material towards 
a memoir of Darley. These notes, it is feared, were destroyed 
a little while before Mr. Browning’s death. We believe that 
if Mr. Livingstone will closely examine the memoirs and cor- 
respondence of the time he will find still other references of an 


interesting nature. 


BUNT AND DERB.* 


7s hour foreseen by Matthew the Prophet, when we shall 
all yawn solemnly in each other's faces, has arrived, as far 
as literature is concerned. “Never mind the young men, my 
dear,” said King Valoroso, and our advice to every reader who 
would not dwell with the owls and other dismal creatures is 
never to mind the young men when they write like Mr. Arthur 
Lynch in Modern Authors. The owl-like seriousness of Mr. 
Arthur Lynch might make a Particular Baptist flippant in self- 
defence. His book is “a proposal towards introducing new 
principles of criticism.” We all know what to expect when a 
thoughtful writer makes a modest proposal of that kind. Mr. 
Lynch belongs to the most sepulchrally grave school of young 
men, or of new writers, for we know not, to be sure, how many 
summers have been wasted upon him. When we have remarked 
that he adores Walt Whitman, expatiates on M. Zola, and, 
in his list of great modern poets, inserts Mr. Browning, and 
leaves out the Laureate, the reader will know what manner 
of author he has to deal with. He is of the post-Swinbur- 
nian age, he believes not in the fearless old fashion of 1866, 
he s solemn but not admiring comments on Robert Elsmere, 
9 announces the portentous discovery that “ Rider Hag- 
is busy with the huge and improbable,” while Mr. Black 
is “glad to get away to his salmon fishing.” Mr. Lynch favours 
the adjectives bunt and derb (and why not bang’). Probably 
Mr. ameter and Mr. Black are not derb enough, while Mr. 
Kipling “is burrowing in the outskirts,” whatever that may 
and is, perhaps, deficient in buntitude. Oddly enough, 
Mr. Lynch does not prate much about Mr. George Meredith. 
Most competent judges would expect Mr. Meredith to be a great 
god of his; but the author of Rechard Feverel has been lucky for 
once, and has escaped the earnest young man of letters. Mr. 
Lynch desires from the reader “a candid mind.” From the 
reviewer, who has perused his work in sorrow and heaviness, he 
may be glad of a candid opinion. Candidly; we think Mr. Lynch an 
insufferably dull writer. He appears to be transparently honest, 
to have read a good deal of modern literature in a thoughtful 
spirit, and to have taken himself and his own opinions very much 
to heart. He has about as much humour as Henrik Ibsen, who 
has Scotch blood in his veins. As a consequence, Mr. Lynch has 
produced a volume of essays as recalcitrant against being read as 
we | young man of the day. 
t is nearly impossible to review the detached and ponderous 
dicta of a critic like Mr. Lynch. In his first page he tells us 


that Wordsworth actually spoke of pedlars and waggoners, and 


enee the ical terms “swain” and “nymph.” Even as a 
college essay this would be a belated piece of information. More- 
over, it is Wordsworth who calls a gun “a deadly tube.” Mr. 


Lynch enters on serious business when he observes that 
“capable criticism has most to deal with three factors: The 
i ectual grep : the emotional coefficient (calibre, bore, scope, 

) and ( eld itself being given) the experience, oe eo 
of the field—the latter being again divided into the intellectual 
and emotional elements. Under these divisions, too, the dunt 
display of life,” and so on. Candidly, this all seems to us a por- 
tentously pedantic way of writing, nor, by taking thought, can 
we sort out all these metaphors from artillery practice. What is 
Scott’s “bore,” for example, and how does the bore match with 
the dunt in his works? After all this comes a series of scraps 
from Mr. Oscar Wilde, and from Mrs. Humphry Ward, and 
from Mr. Swinburne, and Walt Whitman, given as examples, we 
presume, of peers bore and bunt, Mr. Lynch solemnly 
com Mrs. Ward to Byron, and charges heavily in favour of 
his lordship. Mr. Lynch thinks that the French excel in the 
ae oe By Arthur Lynch. London: Ward & Downey. 


derb quality, which we lack, which, in fact, “we have thrown 
away for gingerbread.” As for Mr. Lynch, he thinks that if 
“tender eyes smile on us,” “ it adds but little to the sum of 
our delight if still another pair of tender eyes languish and smile,” 
Mr. Lynch may speak for himself; the more the pairs of tender 
eyes, the derber the buntitude is the opinion of DP es M. Zola 
is very derb indeed, Mr. Lynch thinks, He then quotes the 
following rubbish from Keats :— 
The wind outblows 

Her scarf into a fluttering pavilion, 

*Tis blue, and over-spangled with a million 

Of little eyes. 
And gravely adds :—“ Keats is a Greek himself.” If a Greek at 
all, he was a Greek of the school of Coluthus, when he wrote 
this text. Mr. Lynch calls Keats’s Autumn “ that easy com- 
fortable poem.” He says that the life of Walt Whitman is dunt. 
Of Sir Walter Mr. Lynch remarks, with capitals, that “ he seems 
like a Great Boy, expansive, enormous. . . . He can be colossall 
dull.” Mr. Lynch not only can be, but invariably is, colossally dull. 
Into our humble vision he comes as a Great Prig. But we do 
= with him when he says, once for all, “ Keats was a poet.” 

es, Keats was a poet and Mr. Lynch is a bore, a bunt bore, if 

you like, a derb bore very possibly, but undeniably, from first 
page to last, a bore of the heaviest calibre. To say less than this 
were to be uncandid. Mr, Lynch is not only dull himself, he 
is the cause of dulness in others, and to read his book would 
handicap a grig, however notorious for hilarity, it would 
diminish the proverbial jollity of a post-boy, it would make Robert 
Elsmere seem as frivolous as Gyp. Weturn from Modern Authors 
Po a leaden oppression, which not even Tristram Shandy can 
alleviate. 


SARUM CHARTERS.* 


LB ht a as the documents printed in this volume will doubt- 
less be to Wiltshire and Dorsetshire antiquaries, very few 
of them are of any general interest. A county Record Society 
could scarcely employ its funds to better purpose than in print- 
ing matter of this sort; it is not so clear that the work should be 
undertaken at the public expense. The publication of the series 
of Chronicles and Memorials, of the Calendars of State Papers, and 
of the results of the work of the Historical MSS. Commissioners 
has done much for the cause of research, besides putting within 
the reach of students a large number of the best original authori- 
ties. It has stimulated local effort, and has led to the publication, 
by societies or otherwise, of documents that illustrate the history 
of different towns and counties. We do not want to see this new 
activity weakened by over-indulgence. Let the grants of public 
money made for the publication of historical authorities be 
applied strictly to the publication of those that are of general 
importance, and let local matters be left to local industry and 
enterprise. Those entrusted with the direction of the series of 
Chronicles and Memorials may be expected to confer a signal 
benefit on the editors of materials for local history, by afford- 
ing them an example of the way in which they should do their 
work. Without going beyond the volume before us we can 
show that in this respect there is something to be desired. We 
have here a selection of documents from certain Registers bel 
ing to the Bishop and to the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury. 
hat amount of discretion has been exercised in making this 
selection? On 88 is printed a judgment on a dispute 
between the Bishop of Sarum and the Abbot of Malmesbury 
concerning the right to certain lands and advowsons. This 
is followed by another document, which is simply the composi- 
tion between the parties, founded on the foregoing judgment ; 
this again by a formal charter on the same matter; this again 
by a declaration that the deeds respecting the composition have 
been received by one of the judges for deposit in the Abbey of 
Cirencester, and this again by an acknowledgment from the Abbot 
of Cirencester that the deeds had been deposited in his house. 
Now, there is no that would not have been served 
sufficiently if only the first of these documents had been printed, 
the purport of the rest being indicated by their present Latin head- 
ings. Much space, too, is wasted in this, as in other volumes of 
the series, by printing all the merely formal phrases which occur 
in the charters. What object can be Fwy by printing over 
and over again the usual a words of charters, or by in- 
serting all the repetitions and all the legal pleonasms as we 
have them here? Using an asterisk or two to show where 
one or more words of - had been omitted, an editor of 
ordinary intelligence could give the reader all that he wanted 
to know in a much smaller space. The preparation of this 
volume was begun by the Rev. W. R. Jones, the editor of 
the Registrum S. Osmundi in the same series, and after his 
death, which took place in 1885, was completed by the Rev. 
W. D. Macray. The documents extend from 1109 to 1300, A 
praiseworthy attempt has been made to supply such of them as 
are undated with dates determined by the names of witnesses. 
Among those which may be read with some interest are a deed 


* Charters and Documents illustrating the History of the gg 
and Diocese of Seleay in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 
by the late Rev. W. R. Jones, M.A., F.S.A., and edited by the Rev. W, 
unn Macray, M.A., F.S.A. Published under the direction of the Master 
— London: printed for Her Majesty’s Office. 
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executed at Falaise by the Empress Matilda in 1148, restoring 
to the Church of Sarum certain lands which she appears to have 
held unjustly ; an ment between Henry, Duke of Normandy, 
afterwards easy I., and Bishop Jocelin, dated 1152, respecting 
the castle at Devizes; a conveyance by the Warden and Brethren 
of the Hospital of St. Giles, London, to Herbert Poore, Archdeacon 
of Canterbury, and afterwards Bishop of Sarum, of tenements in 
Fleet Street; and a licence from Bishop Richard Poore to Sir 
Ralph Belet to keep a chaplain ad mensam suam to perform 
divine service in his chapel at Woodford. The Constitutions of 
Bishop Richard Poore have been printed once or twice before. 
No doubt the Sarum manuscript used here represents what may 
be called the first edition of them; Poore probably reissued them, 
with some smail variations, after his translation to Durham. In 
printing them in his Concilia Wilkins used a Durham MS., and 
ascribed the first part of them to Richard Marsh, Poore’s pre- 
decessor in that see. The charter of Henry IIL, ratifying the 
removal of the see of Sarum to Salisbury, is printed in the 
Monasticon and elsewhere. A legendary account of the founda- 
tion of the new church represents Bishop Richard as meditati 
the removal of the see to Wilton. With this idea in his min 
he made, we are told, many visits to the Abbess. During one of 
them a nun, so the story goes, made a strange remark to one of 
her companions :—“ Miror, inquit, de episcopo isto qui toties 
Wilton vadit; forte intendit abbatissam desponsare, quia post- 
quam de Roma venit solito sepius hue venit; putas, inquit, ne 
pepe _ dispensare cum eo quod eam duceret in uxorem?” 

e Abbey of Wilton fell into some decay by the middle of 
the thirteenth century; its buildings were in ruins, and the 
revenues of the house were not sufficient for their restoration. 
Bishop William assigned the convent certain tithes to enable 
the sisters to repair their buildings. Besides removing the 
see, Bishop Richard did much for his church in the matter 
of organization. This is illustrated here not only by his Con- 
stitutions, but by a record of the values of the various pre- 
bends, a scheme of the terms of residence to be kept by the 
canons, an injunction as to the order to be observed at the in- 
stallation of a dean, and other documents. A glos is added 
to the volume, the character of which has ca us some 
astonishment. It includes “ assisa is et cerevisiw,” “ cissor,” 
“dalmatica,” “dapifer,” “escaetor,” and other equally familiar 
words. Does the editor believe them to be unusual, or does he 
think that the Chronicles and Memorials of the Rolls Series are 
edited “in usum scholarum ”? 


ROCKINGHAM CASTLE.* 


HEN Mr. Clark has described the fabric of an ancient 
castle and the late Mr. Hartshorne its documentary 
ag it might be thought there would be little more to tell. But 
Mr. Wise, by interweaving an account of the successive families 
which have borne the name of Watson and have held the estate, 
has given a new and vivid interest to the dry antiquarian facts 
with which he had to deal. First there was Edward Watson, 
who obtained from Philip and Mary a lease of Rockingham, 
which was subsequently turned into a freehold. He married 
Dorothy, or Dowse, daughter of Chief Justice Montagu, and 
otherwise strengthened the family alliances and increased its 
prosperity ; so that, when he died in 1584, he was able to leave 
is son a good estate in Northamptonshire. The chief figure, 
however, in this, the original Watson family, was his grandson 
Lewis, who was knighted by James I., and married successivel 
into two of the noblest families in the realm; for his first wife 
was a Bertie, and his second a Manners. In the middle of the 
King’s troubles and the great Rebellion he was made Lord 
ingham. His son, the second Lord, married a Wentworth, 
the daughter of Strafford; and bis grandson, the third, married 
an heiress, named Sondes, and was made Viscount Sondes and 
Earl of Rockingham. With the first Earl’s grandson the 
Watsons became extinct in the direct line. A cousin, Lewis 
Monson, son of Lord Monson, succeeded to Rockingham, assum- 
. A, Watson surname, and was made Lord Sondes. Mean- 
while, the third son of the second Lord Rockingham had assumed 
the name of Wentworth; and his son, again, had been made 
Marquess of Rockingham, and was the father of Charles, the 
Marquess who figures in history as the head of the Rockingham 
ini But, as Mr. Wise remarks, “having laboured 
arduously for the good of the State, and directed its affairs 
through a critical period, the Marquess of Rockingham’s name is 
now associated by nine persons out of ten, not with his statesman- 
ship, but with the celebrated ingham china (also known 
as ‘ Rockingham Pot’) made on his estate at Swinton, near 
Rotherham.” The Prime Minister left no children, and his estates 
went to the Fitzwilliams, He had never owned the castle from 
which his title was derived, The present representative of the 
Watson family is Lord Sondes, whose surname is Milles, and who 
by descent is a Monson; but the present owner of the castle is, 
by a family arrangement, his cousin, Mr. George Lewis Watson, 
so that there are three families, all with different surnames, yet 
all derived from the same stock in the male line. 
The ancient royal castle of Rockingham does not figure very 


* Rockingham Casile and the Watsons, By C. Wise. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1891. 


conspicuously in history. There was some kind of Saxon strong- 
hold here, and it was held before the Norman invasion by Bovi, 
who, however, had disa before the keep was built, as we 
know from Domesday, by William the Conqueror; and that it 
was a place of some — is apparent not only from existing 
remains, but also from the ee given by Leland in his 
Itinerary. It stands, according to him, on the top of a hill “ right 
stately, and hath a mighty diche, and bullwarkes agayne without the 
diche.” The keep was > on still standing, “and in the waulles be 
certein strong towers.” The garrison, as at Middleham and many 
other places, had been formed of contingents from the nearest 
royal manors, some fifteen of which are here enumerated. A good 
deal of what is now called “restoration” went on in the old 
Castle from the time of Edward Watson, and it preserves a look 
of antiquity, now unhappily very rare. “On emerging from the 
inner arch of the gateway, the scene at once shifts, and we ex- 
change the massive, frowning Norman and Edwardian front for 
the picturesque ivy-clad quadrangle of an Elizabethan and 
oben dwelling-house.” The mound, or part of it, on which 
the keep once stood is still to be seen among the old clipped yews 
of the garden; and the Norman eastern wall, about nine feet 
thick, still reaches from the mound to the entrance gateway. 
The Roundheads pollarded the best trees to make stockades, but 
all has had ample time to grow again, and “the once celebrated 
Forest of Rockingham is now represented by detached woods, 
more or less extensive.” There is —— no part of land 
better wooded than this district of Northamptonshire, with its 
“long straight ‘ridings’ with a church seen at the end; the 
circuitous ‘ring ridings’ where the wanderer may easily lose 
himself ; and the intricate narrow —_ all but hidden from 
sight, which lead to wild and secluded nooks.” The castle itself, 
as Mr. Clark observes, is a marked feature in the landscape, as it 
is placed upon a sort of promontory which juts out from the table- 
land of the forest towards the Welland, and is protected on each 
side by a deep ravine. 

Mr. Wise’s volume is sufficiently but not very lavishly illus- 
trated. The appendix of notes and documents at the end contains, 
besides a number of full and careful pedigrees, the monumental 
inscriptions on the tombs of the chief persons mentioned in the 
body of the book, and there is an excellent index. 


NEW MUSIC. 


| es Joseph Williams we have three songs by Lady Ramsa; 
of Bamff: “Tears, Idle Tears”; “Ask me no more”; “ 
thou must love me”; all for a contralto voice. The composer is 
to be congratulated on having sought her words in such high 
quarters as Tennyson and Mrs. Browning, but the choice involves 
a correspondin ibility, to which she is hardly equal. 
“Tears, Idle Tears” in particular is one of the most ect 
in existence; only two song-writers who ever lived could 
ve done it full justice—Beethoven and Schubert. The present 
setting, however, merit, it is quite vocal with a natural flow 
of melody, though reminiscent of Wagner. What it lacks is 
strength ; more inspiration and more scholarship are both needed. 
“ Ask me no more” is more adequate to the words, and has an 
effective finale; but here again the openi occurs in & 
song of Bendel’s and the —- change from B flat to B natural on 
page 7 is very awkward. y Ramsay evidently holds with the 
maxim that composition is a happy effort of gee for her third 
80) ins with Schumann; the violoncello obbligato simp. 
doubles the bass. Still these songs are decidedly above the bead 
of ordinary amateur work, and at any rate perfectly inoffensive. 

Weekes & Co. publish several compositions by J. Matthe 
including a Sonata and some short pieces for the organ, a “ 
of the Woods,” for piano and violin, and a song entitled “The 
Mother to her Child.” Of these the last is the best. It is a ve 
charming, lullaby, which may be strongly recommended, an 
indeed, narrowly escapes being a real gem; light sopranos need 
not wish for a prettier . The original German words have 
been deliciously set by Weber; but the more modern style of Mr. 
Matthews is so different as to challenge no comparison. He is 
evidently an accomplished musician with an excellent technical 
equipment, and knows how to write a full accompaniment which 
supports but does not overwhelm the voice part. His other com- 
positions are not so satisfactory; the sonata is rather 
and the short pieces show but little originality. They are, how- 
ever, all scholarly serious work, and entitled to respect. 

Of four “ Break, Break, Break,” “A Birthday Song,” 
“ Adieu,” “ Wenn zwei von einander scheiden,” by Adrienne 
Ardenne (Weekes & ogee the opposite may be said. 
They bear from first to last the stamp of the amateur—that is to 
say, the voice-part is a commonplace nse the accompaniment 
a threadbare tum-tum. No doubt there is a public for these 
things, and to such Adrienne Ardenne’s effusions will be welcome, 
but they have nothing to do with music. “ A Birthda “2 
is the best, and has a certain agreeable swing. The Heine is, of 
course, termed a Lied and treated with playfulness—the playful- 
ness of the schoolroom. Yet another song from the same pub- 
lishers might conceivably make a hit. It is called “ Ancient and 
Modern,” addressed to young ladies not about to be married ; 
they are advised that, if they want the men to come on, they 
must dissemble their love and not seem too eager, This is 
arch style, which has many admirers; the music, by H. T, 
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pe has the advantage of having already met with public 
vour. 


a Fate,” by Robin H. Legge (Ascherberg & Co.), is a very poor 
rt. 


Wickins & Co.’s “ Pianoforte Tutor” aims at teaching that 
instrument to children from the very beginning, and should 
prove useful for the purpose. The printing, “ done in Germany,” 
is exceedingly clear, an important point for the young. In the 
same publishers’ “ Irish Songs” (No. 20, Grosvenor College 
Album), Moore and Lever are apparently used as a background 
for introducing “ Nellie O'Neil,” by Ed. Silva. 

“The Dinted Shield,” a song by Henry Logé (Ricordi & Co.), 
is written without knowledge of the voice. The bulk of it is for 
acontralto, the finale for a baritone. Mr. Logé has written many 

, but he will never write a successful one until he learns to 
distinguish the strong and weak points of the different voices ; 
and then perhaps he will not do it. “Dreams of Home,” by 
W. G. Wood, is, like a thousand others, neither good nor bad, but 
indifferent. 

“ Missa de Sancto Albano,” by B. Agutter (Novello, Ewer, & 
Co.), is a Communion service, in full mass form, for solo voices, 
chorus, and organ. The composer understands the last, but is 
dreadfully at sea with the voice, whether single or combined. 
No instrument is so difficult to write for as this, because of its 
imi and strict requirements, which are completely 
ignored by most modern composers, and especially by those who 
sign themselves Mus.Doc. The old sacred music rested on three 
things—sympathy with the voice, profound musical scholarship, 
and deep religious feeling. All are rare nowadays. Dr. Agutter 
is no exception, and it is impossible to speak well of this Mass. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Ye RE to yourselves, on the confines of what was once the 
Duchy of Lithuania, a little town called Sezybow (pro- 
nounce Schybuw), says the translator of Meter Ezofowicz, from 
the Polish of E. P. Orzesko (1). A little town built and peopled 
entirely and exclusively by patriarchal and primitive Jews, who 
wear caftans, turbans, and, when they can afford them, costly 
furs; whose wives cover their shaven heads with wigs, whose 
daughters are wedded by contract, without any sentimental 
regard to their own feelings, in the good old Asiatic manner. For 
Sczybow (pronounce Schybuw) is a corner of Semitic Asia 
one in Southern Europe, whose inhabitants live according to 
the letter of the Talmud, fleeing from the wrath of public schools 
and the contamination of a corrupt civilization. bow is 
dominated by two warring influences ; one commercial, financial, 
represented by the wealthy family of the Ezofowicz; the other 
— fanatical, mystical, represented by the renowned Rabbi 
odros, who bears the title of Nassi (prince), borne by those 
ancestors who fled thither from Spain, sup even in far- 
off Christian communities to be gifted with almost magical 
power and learning. Yet neither Rabbi Todros nor the greater 
part of his followers could either speak or write the language of 
the people among whom they dwelt, for until they were thirty 
they learned nothing but the Talmud. With the Ezofowicz, 
descendants of Michael Ezofowicz, created Senior (ruler or 
governor of all the Jews in the land) by the wise King Sigismund I , 
as a mediator between them and himself, it was otherwise. The 
had lost their political power, but their wealth had increased, 
and they had dealings far and wide, and ships upon distant 
seas, and contracts with their Christian neighbours. Out of this 
family arose a young would-be saviour of his people, and when 
we part from him at the end of the book, he has turned his back 
m the house of his fathers, upon the excommunication of the 
assi, and the tragic love that is part of his sacrifice, a wanderer 
in search of that wisdom that gives light. The quaint richness 
of detail of this study of manners is enhanced by biblical sim- 
— of narration; the characters of Meier, his grandfather 
ul, his uncle Abraham, of the Karaite maiden, the fanatical 
schoolmaster Melamel, the fanatical innkeeper and illicit distiller, 
the brave, light-hearted young Polish magnate, and perhaps, above 
all, of the terrible Nassi, betray rather than they exhibit a keen 
psychologic insight that is never allowed to mar the proportions 
of this fresh and original work, which is enriched by twenty-six 
admirable illustrations by Andriolli, 

In Allerlei aus Albion (2), Herr Wilhelm Brand discusses the 
Royal ae the Aristocracy, Society, Club-life, Housekeeping, 
the East-End, the Salvation Army, Seaside Life, Feasts, Fogs, of 
Old England, not even disdaining the side-lights that are, or 
rather were, cast upon the amenities of rational dress. He has an 
interesting chapter on the People’s Palace, and a great admiration 
for Mr. Walter Besant and “ His Excellency” General Booth, a 
shuddering remembrance of the loving-cup at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet, and a certain complacency in the German sympathies 
and tendencies he attributes to the Greatest Lady in the Land. 
His essays form an amusing and not inaccurate guide-book to 
social London, a bird’s-eye view from the standpoint of a carrier- 


n. 
Herr H. von Samson-Himmelstierna’s work on Russia casts a 
(1) Meier Ezofowicz. LErziihlung aus dem Leben der Juden. Von E. P. 
Orzesko. Autorisirte Uebersetzung von Leonhard Brixen. Dresden und 
Leipzig : Heinrich Minen. 
(2) Allerlei aus Albion, Von Wilhelm Brand. Leipzig: Carl Reiszner. 


deeper glance at the social phy of contemporary Russia. 
Russia under Alexander III. (3), treats of architecture, art, 
hygiene, or rather the neglect of it, court life, nihilism, clerical 
strocities, Russian statesmen, a potential Russian Parliament, and 
a problematic Russian future. Despite a great amount of useful 
and varied information, and evidences of the careful study of more 
than one vital question, a constrained style, and the lack either of 
quick perception or of the power to express it, render these in- 
adequate “ St, Petersburg Sketches ” somewhat heavy reading. 

Zenobia Fedorowitch, the Serpent in the Russo-Polish Paradise- 
wherein Herr von Sacher-Masoch has laid the scene of his 
Schlange im Paradies (4), was a beautiful and fascinating widow 
who turned heads, broke hearts, set the fashions, and scandalized. 
the society of a provincial town, until she met with Sergius 
Botuschan, a travelled prig, who declined to fall in love with her, 
but offered to arrange her very involved aflairs. These affairs 
were debts to Jew money-lenders (people of a class who have 
already sat to the author in the pages of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes), and mortgages on her estates. Pending their settle- 
ment, the siren sought refuge with some country cousins, the 
Meniows of Michalowka, The havoc she there wrought affords 
Herr Sacher-Masoch an opportunity for the study ot that Slav 
provincial life that he knows so well and has elsewhere depicted 
so successfully. But the slight thread upon which this story 
hangs, the absence of plot, the simplicity of characters—who but 
for certain exotic attributes and idiosnycracies would be common- 
place—render it unfit for the diluted form of a three-volume 
novel, Zenobia is painfully unreal, while the Meniows, their 
Tustic coterie, their oar, Hg their old manor-house, pos- 
sessions, and surroundings have all the relief of his earlier work. 

Dr. Ferdinand Khull’s version of an old Icelandic romance 
tells with commendable directness and power the stirring story 
of three generations of Norsemen, of love stronger than death, 
of heroism and endurance, of evil overcome by wisdom and 
physical courage, culminating in the episode of Viglund und 
Ketilrid (5). Viglund and his brother Trausti killed, in fair 

ht, the treacherous sons of worthy Holmkel and his wicked wife 
Thorbjérg, and fleeing for their lives passed three years of adven- 
turous exile on the mainland. Viglund ioved Ketilrid, Holmkel’s 
daughter :— 

In the night which was to be the last for Viglund and Trausti in Iceland, 
the two brothers went to Foss and entered the room in which Ketilrid sat. 
spinning and her maidens slept. She received them joyfully and spake: 
“It is long since we last met” (the brothers had been hidden in a dungeon 
and tended of their wounds for a year by their mother Oléf the Fair after 
they had slain Ketilrid’s brothers), ‘‘ but I am glad that you are well and 
on your feet again.” Now they sat down with Ketilrid and spake lon 
with her. Viglund told her of his project, and she rejoiced over it and said, 
“If it goes well with you, then I am satisfied, whatever my fate may be.” 

Then Viglund said, “ Do not marry, O Ketilrid, during my absence.” 

“ That rests with my father,” she replied. “1 cannot dispose of myself. 

I will be obedient to him, and perhaps you would not fare better than 1 if it 
were otherwise.” Then Viglund prayed the maiden to cut his hair and 
wash his head. When she had done this, he spake: * 1 swear to thee that. 
none shall cut my hair nor wash my head as lung as thy life lasts.” Then 
they three went out and parted from one another at the boundary place, 
and it was seen how hard it was for them to part. Viglund kissed the 
weeping maid and wended with his brother towards the ship. But Ketilrid 
returned to the house... . The anchor was raised, the wind blew from the- 
land. . . . Trausti wedded Ingiborg in Norway; the brothers, especially 
Viglund, won fame and honour, saiiing in the summer in the Wiking. 
three years But the memory of Ketilrid never faded from the 
mind of Viglund. 
There were fresh trials for Ketilrid and Viglund, on the return 
of the latter to Iceland; but faith and trust were rewarded at. 
last, and “ Holmkel gave his daughter Ketilrid to Viglund to 
wife ; and herewith ends this history.” 

Nihilisten (6) is a grim Nihilistic chronicle, beginning in 
Moscow and ending in Siberia. It deals rather with circum- 
stance than with character, bristles with incoherent accounts of 
intrigue, murder, and arson, and closes with the marriage of a 
beneficent doctor and the daughter of a long line of victims, and 
the reading by the beneficent doctor of a perfectly unintelligible 
poem entitled “The Fable of a Czar.” After the perusal of this 
poem the doctor decides that the “old order is about to disa 

amid débris and bloodshed, after which disappearance it w: 
ate Russia either to prove her right to a place among 
civilized nations or to content herself with one among those lower 
races who are doomed never to rise above savagery. 

Heinz Hellwig was an oS young commercial gentleman 
who married the daughter of his employer, broke her omy the 
hearts of his friend Karl Salten and the latter's affianced, enjoyed 
the fortune which really belonged to Karl Salten, and meets the 
reader at the end of the volume, Zum Frieden (7), at peace with 
every one. “Zum Frieden!” ejaculates the author, after the 
recital of Mr. Hellwig’s achievements ; “ learn to resign yourselves ;, 
that is the first commandment. All the striving and struggling 
for enjoyment, riches, and superfluities is useless; for they are 


(3) Russ’and unter Alexander III, mit Riickblicken auf die jiingste 
Vergangenheit. Herausgegeben von H. von Samson-Himmelstierna 
(Victor Frank). Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 

(4) Die im Paradies. Russischer Sittenroman, Von L. v. 
Sacher-Masoch. Mannheim: J. Bensheimer. 

(5) Viglund und Ketilrid, ine altisliindische Novelle. Aus dem Urtext 
frei und verkiirzt iibertragen von Ferdinand Khull. Gratz: Leuchner 
und Lubensky. 

(6) Nihilisten, Von Wilhelm Goldsmidt. Mannheim: J. Bensheimer. 

(7) Zum Friecen. Roman aus der Gegenwart, Von Paul Bliss. Dresden : 
E. Pierson. 
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perishable. One thing only is eternal, love! And the second com- 
mandment is, Love one another!” This preachment is an 
unexpected tag to the hero’s exploits. 

A monograph by Luise von Kobell (Frau von Eisanhart) 
records walks and talks with tius von Déllinger (8), in which 
the enthusiastic biographer justifies the desire, gracefully expressed 
in her preface, “ to augment the number of Herr von Déllinger’s 
friends and admirers, and to assuage and reconcile his enemies.” 
The frontispiece represents the great theologian surrounded by his 
friends under the garden windows of his villa at Tegernsee. 

We hope to give more space in a future article to Herr 
Brugsch’s “ Biblical Seven Years of Famine” (9), after the ancient 
Egyptian rock-inscription. It is illustrated by thirty-two auto- 
—_ tables and two woodcuts. 

We have besides to acknowledge three numbers of the En- 
cyklopidie der Naturwissenschaften ; Handworterbuch der Chemie 
— Eduard Trewendt) ; A Study on Adam Smith and the 

evelopment of Political Economy, by Dr. W. Hasbach ; the first 
volume of Beitrige zur Geographie des festen Wassers, published by 
the Leipzig ong Society (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot) ; 
the first number of the fifth volume of the Deutsche Zeitschrift 

tir Geschichtswi haft, edited by Herr L. Quidde (Freiburg : 
J.C. Mohr); An Advanced German Grammar, by Herr Franz 
Lange, III. “ Advanced Course ”; A Complete German Grammar 
S mdon: Whittaker & Co.); 4 Manual of Jurisprudence, by 

. Alb. Herm. Post (Oldenburg and Leipzig: A. Schwartz) ; 
A Word to Friends and Opponents on the International Educa- 
tion Scheme, by Herr Herman Molkenboer (Flensburg: Aug. 
Mg owe and a small pamphlet on Healing Magnetism, by 
Dr, Eduard Reich (Berlin: Adolf Klein). 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ARTHUR COQUARD’'S book (1) on the history of music 
e in France during the last hundred years and a little more, 
though not a large volume, contains more details about French 
composers of the minor kind than, we should imagine, can be 
found in any manual of similar dimensions. Despite his title, the 
author does diverge into accounts of the musicians of other 
countries, and has, indeed, long characterizations of most of the 
masters of the Italian and German schools. But he lets Eng- 
land severely alone. Not a single English name, from Balfe 
to Sullivan, occurs, so far as we have noticed; a slight 
which, no doubt, will take all the sweetness out of Admiral 
Gervais’s visit to us, and more than requite us for the base 
triumph of Waterloo. M. uard, however, who dedicates his 
book to probably the most learned of living musicians, M. Gevaert, 
of Brussels, is himself a learned person, and, despite a lean- 
ing towards modernity, is tolerably catholic and tolerably 
critical. Admitting and welcoming the reforms of the divine 
Wagner, he admits also that the divine one must not be followed 
too implicitly ; and, disapproving heartily of the Italian school, 
he has still some admiration even for Verdi, which is more than 
we have a right to expect, and enough to be thankful for. The 
only point where the combination of charity and criticism seems 
to break down is Offenbach. We had hoped that the usual 
foolish reaction which follows excessive popularity ‘might have 
—— time given place to equable judgment in M. Coquard. 
ere are at any rate some people who can open their arms not 
merely to the 7'raviata as well as to Fidelio, but even to Orphée 
aux Enfers, as well as to Lohengrin. But M. Coquard is not of 
these Don Juans. “Avec Offenbach,” says he sadly, “nous 
tombons lourdement” into caricature and scandal. Orphée is 
the first of a series of “ charges odieuses.” “On nous dispensera de 
citer les platitudes quien découlent.” The Chanson de Fortunio 
and the Contes d' Hoffmann | find grace as showing that he 
might have been a composer, Well! well! the grace of Panapo- 
lausticism is given to few, and those who have it should be all 
the more thankful. 

After working pretty hard to poss the frequenters des eaux 
with yellow volumes, the French novelist generally gives himself 
holiday, and his immortal works become scarce till November 
or thereabouts. We have still, however, a book by one of the 
best French novelists now living to notice. . Theuriet’s 
Mademoiselle Roche (2) begins with the everlasting Three, but 
‘this is only a prelude. Mademoiselle Roche is a little girl as to 
whose paternity it was surely unnec to be so exact. “ La 
recherche de la paternité est interdite” is a thoroughly sound 
principle in literature, though we have no great admiration for the 
ode Napoléon in life. But the Triangle business is, as we said, 
purely preliminary. Germaine Roche is unhappy in her family. 
Her putative father dies of apoplexy at discovering, years after 
its beginning, his wife’s liaison ; the lover quits the country, and 
later dies mad ; the mother, after taking to piety and hatred of 
Germaine, herself dies when the girl is still young. There 
are good sketches in connexion with this part of the story— 


(8) Ignaz von Dillinger. Erinnerungen, Von Luise von Kobell. 
Miinchen: Beck’sche Buchhandlung (Oscar Beck). 
9) Die biblischen sieben Jahre der Hi . Von Heinrich Brugsch. 
pzig: I. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 


(1) De la musique en France depuis Rameau, Par Arthur Coquard. 


Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(2) Mademoiselle Roche. Par André Theuriet. Paris: Lemerre. 


the character of Mauricette Roche—though anything but favour- 
able to womankind, is singularly true. But Germaine her- 
self, and an eccentric cousin—an old maid named Philiberte 
Destilleuls, who saves her from mere neglect or worse—are 
the real figures of interest. Philiberte is one of the best thi 
recently done after the large, sane, and human style, not in 
the absurd exaggeration of passing engowement by a French 
novelist. Her “ Pélerinage aux Charmettes ” is as humorous 
as anything of Charles de Bernard’s. Either intentionally or b 
accideat, Theuriet has shown how to do well, in accord- 
ance with art and once for all, in a dozen lines the Extreme 
Unction scene which M. Zola has botched and bored and bungled 
over in Le Réve for a chapter. And Germaine’s reply to Mére 
Lucie de Jésus when, an unconventional wilding, she has been 
transplanted to a fashionable convent, and is asked “ce que je 
pensais de la conduite de Jonathan envers Saul,” “Ca m’est 
égal, ma mére,” is productive of deep peace. 

The two other novels before us are of less importance; though 
the two stories, the title one and Les amours d'un clown (3) in 
M. Cadol’s book are carried off in his usual craftsmanlike manner. 
Madame Floran’s (4) style is heavy and full of clichés, At this 
time of day you really must not “rompre un silence que quelques 
minutes de durée rendaient déji embarrassant,” and we do not 
think you may speak of “cette vie dont chaque étape est un 
désenchantement et une désillusion.” But the story is somewhat 
better than the style. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


VICTORIAN POETS, by Amy Sharp (Methuen & Co.), a 
contribution to the “ University Extension Series,” is de- 
signed to provide guidance that is “ preparatory to the much 
fuller and more detailed study encouraged by attendance ona 
course of lectures.” In some respects Miss Sharp is well qualified 
to act as the personal conductor of that young and yearning 
person, the Extension student, or the Home-reader in a circle. In 
the first place, her faith in lectures is profound. She writes with 
knowledge and sympathy, and has mastered the whole art of 
admiration. Her criticism is generally of the appreciative kind, 
and a trifle inconclusive on the literary side; yet is it, for the 
most part, either substantially just or of excellent tendency. 
There is some fear, however, that Miss Sharp will make of 
the Extension student a pampered person. By the time he is 
prepared to take poetry seriously in the lecture-room, his mind 
may already be the storehouse of a choice assortment of ready- 
made judgments. He may follow Miss —- in ranking Mr. 
Browning among the eight major poets of the Victorian era. He 
will probably be led to wrestle with what is called “ difficult 
poetry.” He will certainly delight himself, perversely or prig- 
gishly, in all that is positively ugly or intentionally eccentric 
in the poetry of Mr. Browning. We do not wish it to be 
understood that Miss Sharp’s book directly incites to all 
these excesses, It is true that Mrs. Browning is assigned a 
position which is absurdly inconsistent with the mediocrity of her 
achievements; but it is not a little odd to note that Miss Sharp 
is by no means insensible to the defects of the idol she has set up. 
Among “ Minor Poets,” Miss Christina Rossetti is disposed of in 
one page, and Dora Greenwell is not so much as mentioned. But 
the minor bards, excepting Mrs. Browning and Clough, are very 
coyly handled by Miss Sharp, despite the brave commendation of 
them in her preface. There is good preparation for the youthful 
student, however, in the criticism and illustrative comment of 
Miss Sharp’s essays on the Poet Laureate, Browning, Arnold, 
Rossetti, and Mr. Swinburne. 

Birthright in Land (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.) is 
the title given by Mr. D. G. Macdonald to a reprint of an 
“ Essay on the Right of Property in Land,” by William Ogilvie, 
of King’s College, Aberdeen, published anonymously in 1782. 
Ogilvie’s essay, which was obviously inspired by the writings of 
Locke, is a speculative discourse of the academical order, and is 
dedicated by the author—himself a landlord—with great admira- 
tion, to certain English landlords, who had “of late fyears ” 
abated the rent of their tenants. No country under the sun, 
Ogilvie declares, was less in need of reformations in land laws 
and land tenure than England. Such is the essay which Mr. 
Macdonald has selected to serve as a peg for certain longwinded 
and incoherent denunciations of “landlordism” and “ priests,” 
which it pleases him to call “ Biographical Notes.” He 
derives his notion of birthright in land by citing the Fifth 
Commandment in this fashion :—“ Honour thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long upon the Land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee: Birthright ‘'enure!” Upon this text does 
Mr. Macdonald propound some wondrous riddles. “ Why,” he 
asks, “is it that the laws of Moses have been disregarded as to 
Property in Land? Why is it that such works as Bucha: an’s De 
Jure Regni, Locke’s Civil Government, Professor Ogilvie’s Right 
of Property in Land, and Henry George's Progress ard Poverty, 
are not read in every cottage, and authorized to be tau; ht in every 
school in the three kingdoms?” “ Where is George Buchanan 
now ?” “ where is our Great-Grandfather of British Liberty and 
True Radicalism?” These questions are hard to answer, though 


(3) La fiancée anonyme. Par Edouard Cadol. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(4) Un and’épreuve. Par Mary Floran. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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not beyond all conjecture. Like much else in the editor's com- 
mentary, they little accord with the philosophic tone of Ogilvie’s 
treatise. 

The fifth, and last, volume of Mr. Archer's translation of 
Thsen’s Prose Dramas (Walter Scott) has appeared. The plays 
which it contains, Rosmersholm, The Lady from the Sea, and Hedda 
Gabler, have all been reviewed at length here in other transla- 
tions. 

In his History of Commerce in Europe (Macmillan & Co.) Mr. 
H. de B. Gibbins sets forth the leading facts of the historical 
course of the development of commerce in Europe, from the first 
trading enterprises of the Phcenicians to the present time. The 
book is intended primarily for commercial classes in schools, 
and is the first volume of a series of elementary “Commercial 
Class-books ” under the editorship of Dr. James Gow. Mr. 
Gibbins has very conveniently arranged his book in sections, 
and upon these sections has based useful tables of questions which 
form altogether a capital index to the thoroughness of his work. 
He has with excellent judgment dealt with the hindrances to 
development that commerce has suffered, and not confined his 
narrative to a connected statement of progress. Thus we find 
the operations of treaties and the influence of wars duly noted. 
The maps of trade routes, spheres of commercial centres, and so 
forth, will be found very serviceable. 

The new volume of the Antiguary (Elliot Stock) displays the 
diversity of themes that appeal to the antiquarian mind and pro- 
vides a handy record of the proceedings of local societies and 
other matters that concern the world of archeologists. Mr. R.C. 
Hope continues from the previous volume his interesting notes on 
the legendary lore of “ Holy Wells.” Of the excitement caused 
in York by the advance of the Jacobite army “ in the forty-five ” 
we have some striking evidence in the series of letters com- 
municated by Mr. W. H. Garforth 

The “ Albion” edition of Whittier’s Poetical Works (Warne & 
Co.) is a solid volume, printed in double columns of good clear 
type, with notes and a brief memoir. The collection appears to 
be complete. It comprises, beyond any doubt, all the best work 
of the poet. 

The urgent want of good and varied literature for the blind 
was not, we believe, a subject debated at the recent Demographic 
Congress, though the training of the blind was among the topics 
discussed. We are glad to know that to meet this want the 
Braille Book Society has been formed, with Miss Florence Nevill 
as acting editor, and Miss Jessie H. Hayllar as secretary. Every- 
body will agree with the editor of the Society that “the blind 
need books more than le with sight.” The address of the 
Braille Book Society is 3 Victoria Mansions, Hove, Brighton. 

Mr. A. Bickersteth’s Outlines of Roman History (Sampson Low 
& Co.) embody a somewhat novel scheme of dates and events, 
tabulated in four sheets, representative of four periods of Roman 
history. They are designed to accompany historical text-books, 
to be kept open, as maps are used, by the side of the pupil 
as he studies his book. They have undoubtedly a certain illus- 
trative value, and may assist and strengthen the memory. 

Geography could scarcely be presented in more condensed 
form t in the Outlines of Geography (Percival & Co.) by 
Messrs. A. A. Somerville and R. W. White Thomson. Any- 
thing approaching explanation or comment is rigidly excluded. 
In the main the book is composed of lists of names, with the 
necessary facts stated in the briefest style. It is left to the 
teacher to “ complete this framework,” as the compilers remark. 
The maps, however, should lighten the teacher's labours, for they 
are admirably suited to the scheme of the book. 

eng and Hypnotic Suggestion (Renshaw) are two 
pamphlets by Mr. Augustus Nicoll, who argues that there is 
nothing to cause alarm in the practice of hypnotism by suggestion. 
In Hypnotism the ditferent methods and acer of the Nancy 
schoo] and that of Paris are described and contrasted 

From Messrs. Percival & Co. we have received a set of fort 
Test Cards in Applied Mechanics, by Mr. George Plant, with 
answers to the test problems and questions printed on similar 
cards, all contained in a handy case. These cards are very com- 
prehensive in scope, and are designed as supplementary to a 
course of study in applied mechanics. 


We have also received a new edition of A Doubting Heart, by 
Annie Keary (Macmillan & Co.); Lessons on Common Subjects, 
an elementary “science reader” (Blackie & Son); Frank Fairlegh 
(Routledge), a cheap edition, with Cruikshank’s illustrations ; 
Windsor Castle (Routledge), a neat, well-printed edition of Har- 
rison Ainsworth’s novel, without Cruikshank’s plates; Fifty Bab 
Ballads, illustrated by the author (Routledge); Zhe Humorous 
Side of Shorthand and Reporting, by H. Thompson (Digby & 
Long) ; The Two Standards, by 'T. A. Walker, M.A. (Skeffington) ; 
and a new edition of Tie Eastbourne Pictorial. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE.—The ASTOUNDING PERFORM- 

. WENTY-SIX WILD BEASTS. TWICE DAILY. Lion driving 
r Bears and Boarhounds at Leap Frog, See-Saw, Hurdle Races, 
Coie. Giobe Trundling, &e. A novelty in Animal Training never before witnessed in any 
country in the world. Hundreds of 6d. and I+. seats. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—BROCK’S BENEFIT, Thursday, 
Sogtrenher 3. TWO GREAT FIREWORK DISPLAYS. Japanese Daylight Fire- 
works ; British Night Fireworks. 


ASHTEAD, SURREY, sixteen miles from London, between 

gz and Leatherhead, e quarter mile from Station. The ASHTEAD LAND COM- 
PANY, Limited, 62 Lincoln's inn Fields, W.C., is building HOUSES to suit requirements 
of on of half an acre and upwards, at rentals computed at 5 per cent. on outlay 
and ground rent at £20 per acre. Water and gas laid on the 


Estate. 
W. A. AICKMAN, Secretary. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, | + 


_81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. 


Funds in Hand, £4,000,000. 


Mutual Life Assurance, 
there being no Shareholders to participate in Surplus, 


Economical Management, 
the Expenses being only 3} per cent. of the Income. 


No Commission allowed or Agents paid, 
the intervention of a Middleman being dispensed with. 


Large Reductions of Premium yearly, 


ranging, at the present time, from 61 per cent. thereof to 
TOTAL EXTINCTION and more. 


Annual Premium for the Assurance of £100 at death, 


subject, after seven years, to such abatement as may be declared year by 
year after a valuation of the assets and liabilities. 


| 
- Payable* | 40% thereott | Age Payable* | 40 % thereoft 
Birth- for first payable i Birth- for first payable 
7 years after 7 years | ong 7 years after 7 years 
£44. || £ad. 
20 29 0 019 8 | 45 499 11511 
25 213 6 115 | 50 576 230 
30 219 3 138 55 696 21110 
35 370 1610 || 6 715 0 320 
40 817 0 1 10 10 } 65 989 315 6 


* A moiety (if amounting to £10) of a Member’s premium during the 
first seven years may remain as a loan on the policy. 


+The Directors, while they quote a less reduction than is now being 
allowed, must not be understood to make any promise as to future abate- 
ment. 
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HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES, 
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lighting and t hegting of the corridors and staircases, and the services of sit the porters. The 
Guites may be viewed at any time on application tothe Superintendent, J.C. SUMMERFIELD, 
the to HaMpron & Sons, Estate Agents, | ‘Cockspur Street (late 


“LANCET ANALYSI® AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 
Posr Free, 
G . B. FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 


FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
46s. CARRIAGE’ PAID, W H | S KY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


SESSION 1891-92, 
The SESSIONAL COURSE of INSTRU an 
Te Chair will be taken by Professor CROOKS ».B., and the TNTHO UCTORY. 
DDRESsS by Protessor BROWN »c. PM 
Lectures, Clinical and Pathological Demonstrations, and General Instruction are given 
on the omenenees Pathology and Diseases of the Horse and other Domestic Animals, fie 
ding Epizoitics, Parasites, and Parasitic Affections; also on Bacteriology, Physiology. 
Histology, Chemistry (Generai and Practical), Materia Medica, Toxicology, any 
— and Pharmacy, Hospital Practice, Obstetrics, Operative Surgery, the Principles and 
Practice of Shoeing, &c. 
Students are required to attend Three Complete Sessional Courses of Instruction before 
being eligible for examination for the Diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
The College Entrance Fee of Sixty Guineas, pe as a whole or in the following pro- 
rtions: Twenty Guineas on entry, Lie | uineas at the end of the first period of 
tudy, end Twenty Guineas at the end of the second period ot Study, confers the right 
of rr asm on all the Lectures and Collegiate Instruction during the prescribed Terms 
of Study 
The Metrtontation Examination will be held at the ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
CAMDEN TO N.W., on Wednesday and Thursday, September 23 and 24, at Ten a.m. 
Candidates = ciand on "Tuesday, 22nd, for the purpose of paying the fees. 
A Scholarship of £25 per annum, tenable for two years, dating from October 1991, will im be 
awarded at the close of the Summer Term of 1892 ; and an additional Scholarship of 
amount in each succeeding year. A “C y’ of the value of £21, will also 
be awarded annually. 
oes and Certificates of Merit are awarded, in addition to the Coleman Prize Medals and 
rtificates, 
Class Prizes are given in each division of the Student's studies. 
Certificates of Distinction are likewise conferred on Students who pass a superior examina- 
tion for the Diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
A Prospectus containing the Rules and Regulations of the College, and copies of the 
Matriculation Examination Papers set last Session, will be forwarded on application to the 


. RICHARD A. N. POWYS, 
_ August 1891. Secret ary. 


THE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


SESSION 1 1891-92. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on Wednesday, September 30, 1891. 

A Syllabus, containing full information as to the various Courses of Instraction, lecture 
days and hours, fees entrance and other schol &C., is p hed by Messrs. CORNISH, 
New Street, Birmingham, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the College. 

R. 8. HEATH, Principal. 
GEv., H. YRLEY, Secretary. 


| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOU TH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIF 

The DEPARTMENTS cf ARTS. SCIENCE, and ———— and the NORMAL 
DEPARTMENTS for INTEKMEDIATE and ELEMENTARY TEA mens. will open 
on Monday, October 5, 1891. The Lectures and Classes are open to Men and Women. 

For Prospectuses and information concerning Scholarships, &c.. apply to 

University College. Cardiff. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
August II, 191. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
COUNTY OF GLAMORGAN 
Py + COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire Is 
APPOINT the following members of a STAFF of TRAVELLING TEACHERS ta in 
TECHNIC AL SUBJECTS for the County of Glamorgan :— 
A LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS AND THEORETICAL MECHANICS, 
A LECTURER IN CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY. 
A LECTURER IN GEOLOGY AND MINING. 
ONE OR TWO LECTURERS IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
The stipend of esch Lecturer will be £300 per annum, together with travelling expenses. 
Applications, together with t and should be sent in not later than 
Tuesday, September 8, 1591, to the ndersigued, , from whom further intormation in regard to 


the duties of the Staff may be 
Cardiff, August 12, 1891. TvOR OR JAMES, Registrar. 


I J NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH | w ALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 

The COUNCIL of the Delve ity College of South Wales and Monmouthshire is red 
to APPOINT a DIREC ~ of the STAFF of TRAVELLING TRAC HERS in TECH- 
NICAL SURJECTS, to be catablished under the provisions of the scheme of the Technical 
Instruction Committee of the County of Monmouth. The stipend of the Director will be 
£350 per <——— Candidates for the post must send in their applications, together with 

1 f to the undersigned, on or before Tuesday, September §, 1891. For 
further information. and fore copies of the above Scheme, apply to 
Cardiff, August 12, 1891. Iv rOR JAMES, Registrar. 


| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTIL WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The COUNCIL of the Batre College of South Wales and M thshi 
to APPOINT a LECTUR GY. The stipend of the will £200 per 
annum. Applications, oh with testimonials and refere forwarded on or 
be: T ay, September 15, 1891. For further information apply to 
Cardiff, 12, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF 
The COUNCIL of the University Collene of South Wales alk Monmouthshire is prepared 
to APPOINT a,PROFESSOR of MINING. The stipend o* the Professor will be 4350 per 
annum. Applications, together with - -®.. and references, should be forwarded on or 
before Tuesday, September 19, 1891. For further information apply to 
Cardiff, August 12, 1891. Iv oR JAMES, Registrar. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established Charter 1845, for Land Owners, and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyors, Colonist &c. Practical and Scientilie Instruction lustruction im Agriculture and 
Management, Forestry, &c. &c. 

For Prospectus, with list of roftssors, particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruc- 
apply to the arab. 
SESSION begins on Tuesday’ ‘October 13, 18 


ORTHING COLLEGE, SUSSEX -—Large wremises on 

Seaboard. NEXT TERM, September 18. Pupils met at Victoria._Apply to the 

Rey. the Hkab- 

THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1991-92 will OPEN on Thursday, October I, when the 
Prizes will be distributed at 3 P.M., by Sir G@. M. HUMPHRY, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of ry guineas and £60 

open to all first-year Stuflonts, ¥ will be offered to: The E i will be 
held on September 26, 24, and 29, and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with 
either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at the option of Candidates. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are ded at the Seas LE 
a = several 

Svecial Classes are held hout the year for the Min SCIENTIFIC” 
and “INTERMEDI M. Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by epebnente | Land may be made separately to 
Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special ar made for Students entering 
in their on years; also tor Dental | for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of « ved Lodgi is kept by the Medica! Secretary, who also has a list of 
Local Medica: Prectitioners. and others who receive students in to their houses. 
te be obtalued trom the Medical Mr. 


H. MAKINS, Dean. 
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ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


PADDIN NGTOR, w. 


The WINTER SESSION on October 1, ber 1, with an Setrehastone Address at 4 p.m. by 
Mr. H. JULER. The Ann yy a = be held the evening, Brigade-Surgeon 
ARTHUR MYERS, scots Guards, in ’ 


ENTRANCE IN SCIENCE. 
ber 24 and 25, 
at 10 A. 


* Two of which are specially open to — from a and Cambridge. 
bee all the te Laboratories te pre- 
nivei 
The Cone is at 33 and 35 W. Students received at a 
= the Academic year. Warden, E. W. RoveuTox, M.D. and B.S.Lond., 
HOSPITAL STAFF. 
Physician—_Sir EDWARD SIEVEKING. 
ym et rgeons—Mr. 8. A. LANE, Mr. H. SPENCER SMITH. 
Physicians— Dr, BROADBENT, Dr. CHEADLE, Dr. LEES. 
Physicians to Out-Patients—Dr. PHILLIPS, Dr. MAGUIRE, Dr. LUFF. 
Surgeons—Mr. NORTON, Mr. OWEN. Mr. PAGE. 
Surgeons to Out-Patients—Mr. PEPPER, Mr. SILCOCK, Mr. J. E. LANE. 
Physician Accoucheur—Dr. BRAXTON HICKS, F.K.S. 
Physician Accoucheur to Out-Patien's—Dr. MONTAGU HANDFIELD-JONES. 
Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr. CRITCHETT and Mr. JULER. 
Aural Surgeon—Mr. FIELD. 
Surgeon to the Skin Depariment~Mr. MALCOLM MORRIS. 
Surgeon Dentist—Mr. MORTON SMALE. 
Physician to the Throat Department—Dr. SPICER. 
Anesthetist-Mr. HENRY DAVIS. 


OTHER LECTURERS IN THE SCHOOLS. 
Physiology—Dr. WALLER. 
Chemistry—Dr. ALDER WRIGHT. F.R.S. and Mr, LEON, B.Sc. 
Comparative Anatomy—Dr. BOTTOMLEY. 


EXTENSION OF ST, MARY'S HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL. 


The land adjoining the Hospital, now covered by 23 houses, has lately been bought. and 
arrangements are now being made to build—(1) a new out-patients’ department, and also in 
separate blocks—(2) a Residential College for Students—(3) new Special Wards—(4) a Nurses’ 
Home, and—(5) well-isolated Wards for Lying-in Women. The latter, now that there is a 
general outcry for the more thorough instruction of medical students in the practice of mid- 
wifery, will be a most valuable addition to the facilities for teaching. 

This will add 100 beds to the Hospital, making 381 in all. 

Their Royal Highnesses “4 Prince and Princess of Wales have graciously consented to lay 
the a Stone of the New The d cost of this great addition to the 
Hospital and School is £100,000. 

The Prospectus may be had on application to the School Secretary, Mr. F. H. MADDEN. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean, 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub- Dean. 


(THE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The bey SESSION will commence on Thursday, October 1. 

The Hospital is the largest general ma one! in the kingdom, and ey nearly 800 beds. 
Number of in-patients last year, 9,506 ; 120,158 ; 

Surgical operations daily. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Resident A , House Physicians, House Surgeons, &c. Forty 
of these appointments are made ——— Numerous Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Posten mortem 
Clerks, od Maternity Assistants are eppointed every three months. All appointments are 
free. rs of resident appointments are also provided free board. 

& Bas AND Pr1zEs.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £75 and £50 
and two Buxton wae ee oy value £30 and tz0, will be oteee | for competition at the end 
of 5 to ne Sixteen other Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 
The Metro ao. Metropolitan-District, East London, and South-Eastern Railway 
6) are close to the Hospita! and Volleze. 

For further information apply personally,or by letter. to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO are, Warden. 
H OSPIT: AL 


St GEORGE'S ICAL 
DE PARK CORNER, — 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
he WINTER eneece ~~ commence on Thursday, October 1, with an INTRO- 
ADDRESS by Dr. G. F. BLANDFORD, at 4 x. 
A Prospectus of the Shea. and further information, may be obtained by personal applica- 
tion between One and Three P.M.,or by aan, addressed to the Deas, at the Hospital. 


(HARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1491-92, will COMMENCE on Thursday, October 1. 

The Bouya has a service of 210 beds for Clinical Teaching, including those of the adjoin- 
ng Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, to which General Students are free. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 100 Guineas and 50 Guineas 
respectively, are awarded annually in October. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of hog wipe of 50 Guineas is open to Students from the University of 
Oxford who have passed th M.B. Examination, and to Students from the University of 
Cambridge who have znd M.B. Examination, and who have not entered at any 

ndon Medica! Schoo 

Candidates for the above Scholarships are required to give notice to the Librarian of their 
intention to compete on or before Saturday, September 19. 

FEES.—For the curriculum of study required by the various ~~ Bodies and 
Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one sum, or 100 guineas in five instalments 

The composition fee for Dental Students is 54 Guineas in one sum, or 60 Guinene, payable in 
two instal ments of 30 Guineas each. 

A reduction wil! be made in the case of students who produce Certificates on joining the 
School of previous attendance on Chemistry. Practical Chemistry, and Materia Medica, and 
an additional reduction is nial Students not at present requiring Practical 
Physiology. 

* *,* The hours of lectures have been specially arranged to suit the convenience of Dental 
ison Charing Cross Huspita! is within three minutes’ walk of tal Hospital of 


rospectus, containing much additional information, will be forwarded on application to 
the Librarian and Secretary, Mr FRANCIS Pink, at Office of the School, Chandos 
Street, Charing Cross, between the hours of Ten and Four. 


STANLEY BOYD, Dean. 


Ge MOSPITAL. -ENTR ANCE ‘SCHOLA RSHIPS. 
Scholarships in Arts (100 Guinees and 50 Guineas), and Two Open Scholar- 
shirs in W--J (125 Guineas and 50 Guineas), are offered for competition on Thursday, 
September 24, and the two following days. 
For further particulars apply to the DEAN. 


CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE—LADIES' DIVISION. 
The THIRTY-SECOND SESSION, 1891-92, opens on October 1. 

n res an entific ‘alace 
being utilized for Practical distinguished. 

A JUNIOR DIVISION. 
Particulars in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 
F.K.J.8HENTON, F.R.Hist.S., 
Superintendent Educational Department. 


C® STAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
The NEXT TERM opens on September 7. 
1. MECHANICAL COURSE. Ul. CIVLL ENGINEERING SECTION. 
Ill. COLONIAL DIVISION. For pestimimasy | practical training of Young Men for 
iia 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE, AND MINING DIVISIONS, 
Prosp of the igued in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 
F.K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.s 
Superintendent Educational Departnent, 


H{EAD-MASTERSHIP. —ROYAL INSTITUTION 
RPOOL. — REVISED NOTICE. — The COMMITTEE will proceed, 
to FILL the above VACANCY | - by the of Mr. 
H. Culley to the Te 7 ef Monmouth School). Salary, £ r annum, with 
ion fee of £2 a boy. pplicaticns and uld be sent, if 
ible, ast later than September 1, to the SECRETARY, who will supply necessary in- 


EASTBOURNE. —Sea refined bu 


iwimming, Tennis, Riding. — “cvening 0 once a week, for recreation, 
music, recitations, &c., with late dinner. Superior school cuis 

Slightly higher fees for eider girls having private bedrooms and late dinner every eveni 

According to request, Mrs. Dash begs to Lune receives girls not requiring the regular 
School Course during the summer mon 

_The HALF-TERM, June 17. Fees fr from “date ofen entrance. 


MiSs BRAHAM will RE-OPEN her SCHOOL on Friday, 
ptember 18. The BOYS are prepared for the ordinary and scholarship Examina- 
tions of th the Public Schools. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 Guineas a year. Pixholme, Dorking. 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS.—Bavarian Highlands, Mounteine, 
Lak 1 Pal &c.— September and October, beautiful months. Route : Harw! 
Munich, First Class English Pension. Mrs. BETHELL, 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Bavaria, Pension in a Italy from October. 


BkITISH MUSEUM.—The READING-ROOM and NEWS- 


- 1 ED from Tuesdav, September 1, to Friday, September 4 
CLONDE THOMPSON, Princinal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, August 27, 1891. 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS 
PIANOFORTE M the PRINCESS OF WALES, 


y ists free. 
HOTELS. 


[LFRACOMBE. .—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Great Health 


and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large 
Swimming Bath. Two Hundred and Fifty Rooms. Tariff of Manager. 


HOTEL, BRIGHTON. Old Established. 
we i jous e and Reading Rooms. 


PD NEForD's MAGNESIA. 

This pure Solution is the best remedy 

for ‘avidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
eadache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DPD MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle a t 

for delicate constitutions, 

Children and Infants. 


Sold throughont the World. 


GEROLSTEIN. 


The CHAMPAGNE of NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


GEROLSTEIN. 


Pure, Sparkling, Exhilarating. 


GEROLSTEIN 


Is the MOST EFFERVESCENT of any Natural Mineral Water, being 
solely with its own natural gas. 


Supplied at all the Theatres and all Spiers & Pond’s Restaurants, 
Patronised by Royalty. 

Strongly recommended by the most EMINENT MEMBERS of the. 
MEDICAL PROFESSION as the FINEST NATURAL MINERAL 
WATER KNOWN. 

16s. for 50 Pints; 21s. for 50 Quarts. Carriage paid to all parts. 
GEROLSTEIN & CO., 153 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


RoOvat ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 


INSTITUTION, Opened in 1867. 
THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom. 
Annual Disbursements, £6,000. Annual Subscriptions, £1,806. 
Number of Inmates, 100. Out-Pensioners, 200. 

Patron—Admiral H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Chairman—Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD MoCLINTOCK, F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairman —Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.B.G.8. 

Tho of Charity ts togive Home Fension to the Merchant Sailor when Old, 
Destitute, and Friendless 


Candidates, who for Forty years have been at Sea as Se aman, Mate, or — 

Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed to reduce this heavy list and to reliew , 
meny from destitution. 


Office : 58 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
THE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. George's 


Fields, Southwark. 
Patron—-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Upwards of 920 Blind People receive the benefits of this Charity. Candidates, totally 
blind, between the ages of 7 and 20, are e by votes of Subscribers, and (free of all costs) 
are received for about six years, ‘during which they are taught a trade, and to read, write, 
and cioher ; a few having marked ability being trained as Organiste, An Annual Subscription 
of One Guinea entitles the donor to one vote fur cach vacancy af ail elections ; Life Subscrip- 


Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 54 St. James's Street, 8.W. 
FUNDS are earnestly requested for the Junior Branch School erected at Wandsworth 


cone R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


Cry of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Finsbury Square, 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor chosugheut the Kingdom. 
Established 1807. 
Patron—H.B.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, from 
children a month old to adults over %. Over 461,5.0 patients have been relieved since tite 
{-rmation of the charity up to the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfally received by the Society's 
Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary at the Institution. 

JOUN NORBURY. Treasure 
JOHN WUILTINGTON, 


W, E. DENNY, Secretary. 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. FRY’S COCOA 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE) PYRE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 
Incorporated A.D. 1720. 


FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 
LIFE. YIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
MODERN AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF ASSURANCE, 
Full Particulars on application to 
Curer Orrick: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Entablished 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital,£1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1815.) 


Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


Lonpoy Orrice : 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 
BANE of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 


General Assembly, July 29, 1861._Bankers to the New Zealand 
Head Office—| Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Capital Paid-up......... £900,000 
Reserve Fund Miav ested in Consols).... £20 
Reserve Liability ..... eee 


This Bank on all its branches and: description 
banking business connected with New Zealand, Fiji, on the most favourable 


comme, 
The London Office receives fixed d 

Sante ce Sposite of £50, and upwards, rates end particulars of 

nich H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


‘THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
30 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.0. 


Reserve Fund ................ £90,000. 


Shares issued to December 31, 1890, receive five per cent. 
mnt pevemst.pusen 5 Shares (£30 each) during Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 
r first year 
one month's notice Four per cent. 


For apply to the Secretary, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


CENT. IN TEREST allowed on DEPOSITS dense 4. TWO 
balances, when 


H. TEMPLE. 


‘HREE 
below £100. STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNU purchased and sold. 
DEPARTMENT. For the. ‘agement of" the Bas receivessmallsums 
t,and allows Interest, at the THREE PERCENT. per each com- 


ond “TI have never tasted Cocoa that I 
y nutritious, palatable 
and invigorating.” like so well.” 

| Sir C, A. CAMERON, M.D., President 


MRCS. Royal College of Surgeons, Irelaud, 
53 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


| jEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 

the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 

COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afi High-clase 

Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, 

Managers .. -{ ENDERSON, & Co. } | London. 
Branch 


age we X to the latter orm, e 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Office, 


Street, Charing Cross, 8.V 
Pp and O. MAIL FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR. MALTA,  BRINDISI, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY .....: } every week. 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, onan 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, and >every alternate week. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
Foz ss the Company Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 
spur Street,London, 


BOOKS, &c 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anv PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUT! 08- 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 
Publishersof Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Booxuay, 
136 STRAND, W.C., aNyp 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 

Any part of the United Kingdom . 

India and China 

Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and Ameria 

STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, SW. 


pl 41, The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY 


COMPANY, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1865, 


NEW ZEALAND 


Capital Paid-up......... 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits .......- 318,667 amen 
Investments per Balance-sheet at D 31, 1890 £4,204,750 
Directors. 


H. J. BRISTOWE, Esq. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES FERGUSSON, Bart., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., M.P. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST, Q.C., M.P. 

The Rt. Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M P, 

Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., MP. 

THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq., C.M.Q, 

Sir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.QG. 
Pr Directors issue Terminable Debentures at par for £50 and upwards, bearing interest at 

$re per cent. for five or six years, and 44 per cent, for seven to ten years ‘ and Four per Cent. 

r 


tual Debentures or Four pee ent. Debenture Stock at £97 per £100 
The interest is payabie half-yearly, on January | and July 1, by coupons attached to the 
nture Stock. 


Debentures, and by warrants in favour of the registered holders ot the De 
‘The Debentures and Debenture Stock are limited to, and are secured by, the Unpaid Capital 
(£3,137, by the investments and general essets of the Company. 
Forms o f application can be obtained at the offices of the Company. 
HENRY M. PAUL, Manager. 
Portland House, Basinghal! Street, London, E.C, 


SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS, 
ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS. 


THE LINOTYPE COMPANY, Linrrep, invite APPLICATIONS for ALLOT- 
MENTS of the unallotted balance of the above SHARES, payable in £1 instalments 
every two months, Interest covered by existing income, For further particulars 
apply to the Company's Secretary, 

JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman, 
W. THOMASON, Secretary. 
Offices—6 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, RC. 
Works— Manchester, 


HE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 

“It is to the Printing business of the present day what the Inventions of 
Guttenberg and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the Fifteenth 
Century.” 

from which I cannot but te effects equally extensive and 
b kind.” -The Right Hon. W. B. GLapstong, M P, 

One seadiog daily newspaper which has used the Linotype about four years, and 
now has Forty-two Machines in operation, claims that it has saved about 70 per 
cent. (or £16,380) in wages per anaum, and a further sum which it previously 
spent in renewals of type. 

A number of Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of several daily 
newspapers in Great Britain. 


-—Cancer Wards.—FUNDS 
F.C. MEL HADO, Scoretary. 


MEIPPLESEX HOSPITAL, W. 


urgent'y NEEDED, 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS: 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which ry will be given, vis. 
112, 174, 453, and 1367 (clean copies).— 
Fourth Edition, 10 pp., price 6d. ; postage, ld. 
HE “HISTORICAL” GROUNDS of the LAMBETH 


JUDGMENT. Examined by J.T. Tomiiyson. With 9 Facsimiles of the principa! 


Pictures. 
Extensive knowledge an? acute criticism.” —Quarterly Review, 
Acute and well-founded criticisms."’"— orkshire Post. 
“ Mr. Tomlinson has given the lead to the (* Quarterly ’) reviewer.”__Dr. WIckHAM LE@o. 
“We have no wish to depreciate the real learning end industrious research showa in Mr. 
Tomlin son's t, they are considerable.’ Cuardian. 
. Tomlinson or Tomkinsen which no cne thought worth answering.” 


“ By one 
London : SHAW, 48 Paternoster Row. a 
THE NEW REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER. Price Ninepence. 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT MR. LOWELL. By Barer Harrs, 


WOMEN AND WORK, 
1.*By JULES SimMON (Member of the French Senate). 
2. By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
TRAINING: ITS BEARING ON HEALTH. No.1}. By Sir MoRBLL MACKENZI8. 
RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER ILL. By Professor Gerrck ey. 
LITERATURE IN THE UNITED STATES. By G. Parsons LaTuRop, 
THEODORE KORNER, By H. WiLson. 
FRENCH HYPOCRISY. By A FRENCHMAN. 
SWALLOWS AND SPARROWS, By Lavy Lixpsay. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


SECOND REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION NOW RBADY. 


WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE; 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WILLIAM WATSON, 
With Frontispiece, fep. 8vo. half-bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 
NOTE ON A NEW POET. 


“ Jn its own kind, J venture to say since ‘In Memoriam’ burst upon ws, we have noc 
heard from any new tongue quite so authentic a voice, 0 large and whole an ulter- 
ance; we have not me anywhere with such close marks ef kinship to the sanest work of 


xe great English singers.” 
Mr. Grant ALLEN, in the Fortnighély Review for August, 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E. 


LONDON: FISHER UNWIN, 
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THE NINETEEN CUNTURY- |THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE, 


SEPTEMBER. 
ELECTORAL FACTS—No. 3. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapsToyr, M.P. 

A Monthly Review and Family Magazine 
for Churchmen and Churchwomen. 


THE BRITISH IN EAST AFRICA. By the Marquis or LoRNE. 

THE LAST BIT OF NATURAL WOODLAND. By the Hon. AuBERON HERPERT. 

FERDINAND LASSELLE. By Mrs. ARTHUR KENNARD. 

COMPULSORY INSURANCE IN GERMANY. By Professor GEFFCKEN. 

Tag REAL Status OF WOMEN IN ISLAM. By the Hon. Mr. JUSTICE 


CAN RAILWAY-PASSENGER FARES BE LOWERED? By W. M. Acworth. 

A WAR CORRESPONDENT'’S REMINISCENCES. By ARCHIBALD Fores. 

GUILELESS AUSTRALIA. By the Hon. Jony ForTESCUE. 

OUR WORN-OUT PARSONS. By the Rev. Dr. Jessorp. 

A ——— AMBASSADOR ‘AT THE COURT OF CHARLES Il. By J.J. 
USSERAND. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION— 
1. An By the Right Hon. Lorp Brassey. 
2. An American View, By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Illustrated. Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS OF THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE FOUR LIVING CREATURES. 
By Rev. G. A. Copsoip, M.A. 


THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY. (Poetry.) 
By Rev. JutiAn Hervey, M.A. 


ARE HIGH-CHURCHMEN DISLOYAL? WHAT OUR GREAT DIVINES 
SAY. II. By H. Ormonpe. 

EMINENT CHURCHMEN. V. REV. J. M. NEALE, D.D. (With Portrait.) 

By Rev. Geo. HuntineTon, M.A. 

By HELEN F. HETHERINGTON and 
Rev. Darwin Burton, M.A. 

“A WOMAN'S COURAGE.” (A Short Story.) 

By Epirn DRewry. 

By M. Bayrornp Harrisoy. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & COMPANY, LTD. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER. 
ON _THE ORIGIN, PROPAGATION, AND PREVENTION OF PHTHISIS. By 
Professor TYNDALL. 


LOWELL IN HIS POETRY. By Stpxey Low. 

A SURVEY OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Freperic Harrison. 
A PESSIMIST PLAYWRIGHT. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

AN OLD GREEK EXPLORER OF BRITAIN. By Kart BLixp. 

A BALKAN CONFEDERATION. By James BoURCHIER. 

M. MAURICE BARRES. By Epwarp DE.IL1e. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. By FRANcIs ADAMS, 

SWISS ATHLETIC SPORTS. By J. A. SymonpDs. 

A TRIPTYCH. By the Epiror. 


“NO COMPROMISE.” Chaps. V.-X. 


JACQUELINE PASCAL. 


CORRESPONDENCE : OUR MONTHLY REVIEW.—* THE CHRISTIAN HOME,” BY CANON KNOX 
AND HIS MASTERS. By Hevyry O. Fores and LITTLE. By Rev. R. D.D. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


CHILDHOOD IN ART. III, SOME SPANISH BOYS. (Illustrated.) 
By THEODORE CHILD. 


By Homes. 


AN UNCLASSIFIED CLASS, 
WAITING. By Soruta CAULFEILD. 
UNDER LAW. By AGNES GIBERNE, 
CHURCH PROGRESS IN AMERICA, I. By Tuomas PRESTON. 


| HISTORICAL SKETCHES. II. THE CROSIER AND THE CROWN. 
By Rev. Canon PENNINGTON. 
NEWBERIANA—CHURCH NOTES AND QUERIES—SERMON OUTLINES 
FOR SEPTEMBER—BIBLICAL QUESTIONS &c.—CORRESPONDENCE— 
REVIEWS &c. 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FoR SEPTEMBER. 
A MONTH IN SOUTHERN INDIA. By the Rt. Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Durr. 
HENRIK IBSEN’S POEMS. By H. WIcksTEED. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. By JuLIA WEDGWwoop. 
THE NATIONALISATION OF CATHEDRALS. By H. W. Masstxcna™. 
PICTOR SACRILEGUS: 4A.p. 1483. By VERNON LEE. 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL. By Professor Emit Scut rer, D.D. 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. By WILLIAM F. Apruorp. 
MODERN ASTRONOMY. By Sir R. 8. BALL, LL.D.. F.R.S. 
THE ANTIPODEANS. II. By D. Mcuray. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, 
LONDON AND SYDNEY. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 911. SEPTEMBER 1891. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS: 


DIAMOND-DIGGING IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Kwovys, R.A. 


THE SONGS AND BALLADS OF FIFE. 

ACROSS RANNOCH MOOR. 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 
MACBETH AS THE CELTIC TYPE. 

MY PYTHAGOREAN FRIEND. 

ETON MONTEM: A MEMORY OF THE PAST. 

EARLY SETTLERS IN ENGLISH AMERICA, 

A COUNTRY TOWN. 

A BLACK STAG IN MONAR, 

MR. RUSSELL LOWELL. 


IXSBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Now ready, price 1s. 
LPPINcorrs MONTHLY MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. 


CONTENTS : 
CARLOTTA’S INTENDED. McEnery Stvarr. 
JULIA MARLOWE, ALFRED STODDART. 
WHERE LOVE HATH BEEN. Svsanna Massey. 
SEPTEMBER. Bessir CHANDLER. 
REAL PEOPLE IN FICTION. WILviA™ S. WALSH. 
A MURDERER FOR AN HOUR. JvuLivs CHampens. 
LIFE. as 8LApEN. 
A PLEA FOR HELEN. JvuiuC. R. Dorr. 
THOU OR I? Jeanie Gwynne Bertany. 
DERBY DAY ON CLAPHAM COMMON. Tuomas P. GILL, M.P. 
INCENSE. CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
SOCIETY IN DIFFERENT CITIES. M.E.W.SHERWoop. 
LOVE'S CALENDAR. CHARLES Mortis. 
COUNTRY ROADS AND HIGHWAYS. Jwyo. Sperp. 
ENCOURAGEMENT FOR POETS. Lovise Imogen Guixey. 
MKS. VAN BRUNT’S CONVERT. Raymonp Drices. 
NO TEARS FOR DEAD LOVE. Puitir Bovrke 
NOTES FROM AN ENGINEER'S CAMP. Couns. 
TO A CLOUD. Rice Sims. 
HIS MAJESTY THE “ AVERAGE READER.” EpcAr Fawcerr. 
THE DAYS THAT ARE TO BE. J.K. Werueri.y. 


London : Warp, Lock, BowpEx, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


Just ready, price One Shilling. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for SEPTEMBER. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


ConrTeNTs : Now read ce Six nce. 
Trafic, Rudyard Kipling. At the Market of the Dead. Lafeadio | 
ense. 


Thomas Wentworth Hearn. LONGMAN’S MAGAZIN E.—Number CVII. 


Forecasting. Philip Bourke Marston. 


Barrie between Man and Beast. The Lady Jcha. IX.-X1i. Mary SEPTEMBER. 
artwe. at 
Seti Inscribed to Kar! Pflueger, of Conciliation Nicolay Grev- CONTENTS: 


elodist. Thomus Parsons. 
Dyer's Hollow. Bradk 
The of Mestha. LY. -XLVIL 


Frank R. Stoc 
Town in Octave Thanet. 
A Study of Analogy. John Burroughs. 
An Innocent Life. Lillie B. Chace Wyman. 
he Quest ofa Cup. Alice Brown. 


THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. By L. B. WaLrorp. Chaps. ¥XXI.-XXXIII, 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA.—I, By J. A. Froupeg, 

FIAT. By Aupyn Bartryr. 

WEST NORTH WEST. By May KenpA.t. 


ACROSS THE KALAHARI DESERT TO THE BOTLETLI RIVER, 
Europe and Cathay. John Fiske. N’GAMILAND. By H. A. Brypen. 
London : Warp, Loox. B Bowe, Co., Warwick House, » Salisbury Square, E.c. THE THREE FATES, By F. Manion Crawvorp, Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” 
Dr. Claudius,’ Chaps. XIJL-XIV. 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Axnprew Lana, 
London ; LoNGMANS, Green, & Co. 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY: 
MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. — This 


Lives of Chevalier Bayard and Sir Philip Sidney. 
By PHILIP JOHNSTONE, M.A., LL.D. day is published, crown 8vo. price 8s., with 
nior Moderator , Dublin. A ° 
iterating, oyeht to supply «wont. Many bay asks in vn What Illustrations by Rudolph Blind, Hume 
Nisbet, Peter Macnab, jc. Mr. ROBERT 
BUCHANAN’S New Poem, entitled “THE 


TCAST: A RHYME FOR THE 


Pats in new shape that will be interesting to many readers."’Spectator. 
TIME.” 


“ A capital book, particularly for boys.""—Graphic 
CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 


The Author Himself. Woodrow Wilson. 
A Modern Mystic. 
Comment on New Books, 
The Contrioutors’ Ciub. 
An Experience in Recollecting. —Some 
Unwritten Poems of The Puthetie.””— 
A Genius for Friendship. 


“ A vivid picture of troublous, lewles times. Those who like to read stirring inciden's, 
and to see how a man can set oemee him a noble ideal, and act up to it all his life long, 
will Lappreciate *—Davos Courie 

Is good—and no such succinct pecount of the life of Bayard exists in English.” 0 { T 

“ We commend this book to attention. It is a painstaking and able stud — ay f < 

a stu result 
wide and thoughtful reading, and the stvle of its composition. is such as might he expected 
from a student of letters who has taken the highest honours of his University.”’—Jrish /imes. 


MARCUS WARD «& CO., LIMITED, BELFAST, LONDON, AND NEW YORK. J 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FoR SEPTEMBER, 1891. 
1, MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W.E. Norris, Author 
Chaps. XXXIII.-XXXVIII. 
2. KadAiorevua. 


3. SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN THE FIFTIES. By Mrs. ANDREW 
Crosse, 


4. MAN. By Frank F. SHErnirr. 

5. ST. PETERSBURG TO SEBASTOPOL. By WaLTeR B. Patox. 
6. A HOME OF REST. By Ruopa BrovenTon, 

7. THE VALE OF MAy<A. 

8. HENRIK IBSEN. 

9. JOHN CHARRINGTON’S WEDDING. 

10. CHINESE COOKERY. 

11. LOVE OR MONEY. Chaps. XXXI.-XXXIV. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


of “ Miss Shafto ” &c, 


READY THIS DAY. 


RULING the PLANETS. By E. Burton, 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HER OWN COUNSEL.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. By the Author of 


“ Dr. Edith Romney.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


SO NEAR AKIN. By M. A. Bencoves. 


3 vols. crown Svo. 
“ A clever and original novel, told with a humour and artistic délassement which 
promise well for the future of the author.""—Queen, 
“*So Near Akin’ is a clever story, and if it is a first book we shall look forward 


with interest to its successor.” —Standard, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. BAZALGETTE’S AGENT.” 


VIOLET MOSES. By Leonarp Menraicx. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 
“ A good novel, and one that is written with taste.”—Odserrer. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 


THE ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN. By James 


Ricuarps. 8 vols. crown 


A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
ALDYTH. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
Forming the latest addition to “BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manvirre Ferny, 


Author of “ The Master of the Ceremonies,” “ Double Cunning,” &c. 2 vols. 


CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ Little Miss Colwyn,” “A Life Sentence,” 
&c. 3 vols, 


A SCOTCH EARL. By the Countess or 


Monster, Author of * Dorinda.” 3 vols, 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By AverrnonGissina, 


Author of “ Both of this Parish,” “A Village Hampden,” &c, 3 vols, 


HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER, By 


WARREN, 38 vols, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


BOOKS for HOLIDAY READING. 


Fep. 8vo. Picture 


boards, 2s. each. 


Those Volumes marked * can also be had in limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 


*MOLLY — 


FAIRY LILIAN. 
MOYN E. 


beaut’ DAUGHTERS. 


BY GEORGE 


"GREEN PLEASURE AND GREY 


GR 
‘FAITH AND UNFAITH. 
“LADY BRANKSMERE. 
a4 BERKESFORD, and 


*UNDER-CURRENTS, 


GISSING. 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 2s, €d. each. 


DEMOS : a Story of Socialist Life in 
Engiend. 
Also THYRZA, crown 6s., and N. 


BY THE AUTHOR 


A LIFE'S MORNING. 
THE NETHER WORLD. 
EW GRUB STREET, 3 vols. post Svo. 


OF “MEHALAH.” 


Fep. 8vo, Pictorial boards, 2s. each ; or limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 


MERALAE a Story of the Salt Marshes. 
JOHN HERRING : a West of England 
Romance 


BY W. E. 


THE EROCKS, 
CABLE, THE LIGHTSHIP- 


NORRIS. 


Fep. 8vo, Pictorial boards, 2s, each ; or limp cloth, 2s. €d. each. 


A NY. 
AD! N 


NO NEW THING. 
MADEMUISELLE DE MERSAC. 
VIDAL. 


BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


ROMANTIC TALES. I 


DOMESTIC STORIES. 


BY HOLME LEE. 


WIND AND TIDE 
N HOL ANDE. DAUGHTER. 


THE WORTLEBANK DIA 
BASIL GODFREY'S CAPRICE. 


May DE TALBOT. 


MK. WYNYARD'S RD. 
“BEAUTIFUL BARHBENG- 


BEN NiLNER's WOOING. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


*THE COUNTRY of Social Life. 
“BEHIND THE V ELL y the Author of 
Six Months Hence 
RECOLL nt TIONS AND ANECDOTE 
OF — COURT, AND 
THE in GRronow. 


Ila 
AGNES. OF SORRENTO. By Mrs. H.B. 
TOWE 
TALES OF THE COLONIES : or. Adven- 
tures of an Emigrant. By C. Rowcnorr. 
LAVINIA. By the Author of Dr. Antonio” 


and Lorenzo Benon 
HESTER By KATHARINE 8, 
BY THe SEA. By S. Mac- 
Qu 
Tae HOTEL DU PETIT ST.-JEAN 


By the Author of * The Hotel du 
Petit St.-Jean 


SIX verre. By the Author of 


i 
THE OF THE Pi. By 
MM. AN. 


TAKE. WHOM YOU TRUST. By 
ComPToON READE. 

PEARL AND EMERALD. By R. E. 
FRANCILLON 

oP’, “the Author of “ The Hoted 


ean. 
DDOCKE. By HAMILTON Aip#. 
A GARDES OF WOMEN. By sanaB 


BRIG. ADIER FREDERIC. By MM. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIA 

FOR PERCIVAL. By Manaaner Veter. 

GULD. by D. CuRisTIE 

Love ‘THE DEBT. By RICHARD ASHE 

baie | HEIR UF THE AGES. By James 


AYN 
LOLA: A Tale of the Rock. By ARTHUR 
GRIFFITHS, 


IN THAT STATE OF LIFE. By 
HAMILTON Alpe, 

MOKA AND MYSTERIES. By 
HaMILTON 

MR. AND MRs8. 


By HaMicton 


FRENCH JANET. By Saman 


Fp. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6a. eack, 


BY THE SIST 


HEIGHTS AND AGNES 


*,* Also the LIBRARY EDITION, in7 


ERS BRONTE. 


THE PROFESSOR; AND POEMS. 
VILLETTE. 
THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. 


volumes, crown 8vo. [Uustrated, 5a, each; 


and the POCKET EDITION, with Frontispiece to each volume, bound in hals- 


cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d, « 


BY MRS. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS, 
NORTH AND SOUTH, 
SYLVIA’sS LOVERS. 
CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
®,* Also the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vol 
cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. per 
7 vols. crown 8vo, 33. 6d. each. 


ach, 


GASKELL. 
MARY BARTON, gas other Tales. 


Tal 
‘ ena “other Tales. 
LIFE OF CHARLOLITE BRONTE. 


umes, amail Sop. 8vo. bound in haly-cloth, 


volume; or the ILLUSTRATED EDITIUN, 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


IMAGINATION AND FANCY; or, 
Selections trom the English Poets. 

THE TOWN: its Memorable Characters 
and Events. Illustrated. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT, | 


WIT AND HUMOUR, Selected from the | 
English Poets. 


UNIFORM WITH THE 
THE SMALL HOUSE at. ALLINGTON. 
ERINGS. ANTHONY 
PRAMLEY "PARSONAGE. By ANTHONY 


TRANSFORMATION, By NATHANIEL 

HAWTHORNE 

DEERBRUOUK RRIET MARTINEAU. 

HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Han- 
RIET MARLINE 

THE poss GARDEN. By the Author of 


* Una 
LECTU RES. ON THE ENGLISH HU- 
MOURISTS OF THE TEEN TH 
CeNTURY. Tu BaAY. 
PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE 
FRIAR. By T. A. 
CHRONICLES "OF DUSTYPORE: a Tale 
of Modern Anglo- Indian Society. By 
the Author of * Wheat and Tares.” 
ROMULA. By Evivor, 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


AND BOOKS : a Selee- 
of thats tches, Essays, and Critical 


A JAK HONEY FROM 
HYBLA ; or, Sweets from Sicily in Par- 
ticular, and P watorat Poetry in General. 
TABLE TALK. To which are added 
4 of Pope and 


ABOVE, 2s. 6d. EACH. 

IN THE on. VER S08. Ler. 

CARITA, Mra. 

WITHIN PRECINCTS. By Mra 
OLIPHANT. 

cons, LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS, 
y MES 

THE WRITINGS 

. M. THACKERAY. 


Also the following in limp red cloth, 

crown 8vo, 28, 6d. each, 

By H, Riper 
VERSA. By F. Anstey. 

A PALL EN IDOL 

SIX MUNTHS IN THE RANKS; or, 
The Gentleman Private. 

THE PARILAH. F. ANSTRY. 

A BRIVE FROM THE BUSH. By 
E W. Hoancne. 


will be happy to forward post free, 


on application, a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, 


& CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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PUBLICATIONS. OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE “RULERS OF INDIA” SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN ; 


Revolt. 


and the Suppression of the Great 


By Major-General Sir OWEN TUDOR BURNE, K.C. st, sometime Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief in India. 


The Volumes of this Series now published are :— 


DALHOUSIE. By Sir W. W. Hunter. 

AKBAR,. By Colonel Matreson, C.S.I. 

DUPLEIX. By Colonel Matxzsoy, 0.8.1. 
‘WARREN HASTINGS. By Captain L. J. Trorrer. 


CORNWALLIS. By W. S. Seron-Karr. 

MAYO, By Sir W. W. Hunter. 

HARDINGE. By Cuartes Viscount Harprnes, B.A. 
CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN. (See above.) 


Further Volumes will be issued at short intervals. Prospectus on application. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS TRANSLATIONS OF 
FOREIGN MEMOIRS. 
New Volume, 8vo. with 49 Illustrations, cloth, 18s. 


FOSSIL BOTANY : being an Introduction to 


Paleophytology from the Standpoint of the Botanist. By H. GraF zU 


Demy 8vo. half-bound, 14s. 


IL PRINCIPE. By Niccord Macutavettt. 
Edited by L. ARTHUR BURD, with a Preface by LORD ACTON. 

“The present edition of ‘The Prince’ is mainly intended for the use of those 
who are not already familiar with Machiavelli's Life and Writings. Though it 
deals nominally with ‘The Prince’ alone, it is hoped that it may prove useful asa 
| foundation for more extended study, and as a general introduction to Machiavelli's 


Professor in the University of Gittingen. Authorised | works. The aim of the Editor has been to summarise the results at which 


English Translation. By H. E. F. Garnsky, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen Col- | Machiavellian studies have now arrived, and to indicate the most important 


lege, Oxford; Revised by Isaac BAYLEY BALFOUR, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 
= Botanist in Scotland, Professor of Botauy in the University, and 
of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. 


sources from which further information may be obtained.” 
From the Eprror’s PREFACE. 
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